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ABSTRACT 

Students of teachers using the Manual proceed at 
individual rates through a systeaatic and prpgressive set of 
occupational experiences to foraulate and know their self *concepts^ 
potentials, and abilities. Eaphasi-^ is on independent research and 
study, and saaple lesson plans help teachers coordinate the variety 
of experiences. The manual includes specific examples and sources for 
Materials, many of thei locally oriented, that have been successfaily 
used to teache secondary special education students career decision 
Baking and the necessary entry level skills for eiployie^ A coarse 
outline in the fori of a student checklist provides a guide to 
preparing the student for gainful eiployaent. Materials in the lanual 
include sanple aptitude and interest testing instruaents, a listing 
of jobs in 15 career clusters, suggestions for field trips and guest 

speakers, a-bibliography-of coMBercially.„.prepared^^^ 

materials, suggestions for a basic collection of career J.iterature, 
information on setting up cooperative educatidnV providing 
exploratory work experiences via vork*stations (including local lavs 
governing such programs) , an instructional unit in intervieving, a 
sample data sheet to help students fill out applications, and a 
catalog of 82 locally*produced videotapes. (AJ) 
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Teacher's Manual for a Course in Career 



Decision Making J"qr_S pecial_Educ^ 



This manual includes specific examples and sources for materials that have 
been successfully used to teach Special Education students Career Decision 
Making and the necessary entry level skills to enter the world of work. 
The course .outline is" merely a student checklist to be used as a guide by 
the student and teacher so that each individual student will be prepared 
for gainful employment. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 



TTie course of study is designed to help the student realize himself and 
the direction he wishes his life to take. The process will evolve in a unique 
and different way for each student. In using this manual as a guide, each 
student will proceed at his own rate through a systematic and progressive set 
of occupational experiences designed to help him formulate and know his own 
self -concept, potential, and abilities. 

The tone for the course should be set in the early class meetings • A 
discussion of short and long-term goals is suggested. The teacher should try 
to enphasize his role as guide in the student *s personal exploration and stress 
that while some class periods will be devoted to specified group activities, 
most will be used for the student's independent research and study. Student 
interaction is expected, with the discussion of ideals, goals, etCa (within 
an anxiety-reducing atmosphere of st^port and mutual confidence) . Continued 
student feedback regarding the effectiveness of the activities, materials, 
and speakers should also be encouraged during these sessions. Ideally, the 
student and teacher will learn from one another, continually working toward an 

.inproved and more effective course . 

Exan5)les of materials in this manual must be acquired by the teacher in 
enough quantity for all of his students. Some materials will have to be re- 
produced by the teacher; othei's will have to be purchased, with the remainder 
being acquired through the District I.M.C. The source will be noted on each of 
the materials. During the first few class meetings the teacher should en5)hasi2e 
the student's responsibility for his own learning. 
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He shoxild provide each student with a folder and a check list in order for 
both student and teacher to follow the student's progress and activities. All 
folders should be kept in a file within the classroom. The course work should 
not be graded. However^ it is suggested that a progress report meeting be held 
for each student once a week • This will allow teachers to keep abreast of student 
progress and keep students from falling behind o Generally, grades should be 
deemphasized, and it is suggested that students grade themselves as part of the 
evaluationo 

An outline of a typical week's activities might help in explanation. 
During the fourth week, for exanple, on Monday all students might start the 
SAASo It will take one class period to give the necessary instructions and 
another to conplete the SAASe During the second or third class meetings SAAS 
can be worked on in groups to be completed or the students may watch a career 
film, work on a career game, or have his con5)leted GATB interpreted by his 
teacher or counselor. He must have the SAAS coii5)leted by the end of the week 
because it will be discussed in a small group with the teacher the following 
week, but he may conq^lete it any time during the fourth week. Since he knows 
that on Thursday and Friday two seminar speakers with whom he wants to talk 
are scheduled, he will want to complete the SAAS early. 

Ihe advantage of having the students involved in a number of different 
class activities at the same time is the opportunity this gives the teacher and 
counselors to engage in meaningful small group and individual counseling and 
discussion sessions » Obviously, coordinating the variety of experiences offered 
requires a considerable amount of organization on the teacher's part; he must 
be able to solicit the help of many people and to anticipate and resolve con- 
flicts and problems 0 
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In integrating the career seminars of films or field trips into the course, 
it is best to try to limit these activities to the same one or two days of the 
week if possible. This allows the teacher some specific days when he can ex- 
pect .the entire class to be available for activities which are best handled 
in a large group, ,such as the GATB. A consistent schedule also allows students 
to use their time inore effectively. 

After about two weeks the students will become used to the unstructured 
and individualized nature of the class and become better able to make decisions 
about efficient use of their time; this decision-making responsibility provides 
an ijmportant learning^ experience o j 



^, oi^gAI^ZATlON OF THE SaNUAL 

Duilrig the summer of .1972 and 1973 the FulHrton Union High School 
District offered a .career class for special education students through- 
out the Dis'trict. The class was. held in. the mor»iilg for four hours a .. 
day and was bu^lt ^.ibaoamd all ther/materia^ List One'V ■ 

and included .in-this manual. Th'S.vfirst. summer cotirse was irade possible 
througl^'a V.E.A. grant., and that course was resporisible for. "tihe oompii- 
lation of these mat»3aials and the.- primary ^ development of this;jaianual. 

Some examples of the . -lesson plaos iised -dip^i^g the summer : ■. 

classes fdrusp§x:ial education students are listed on the following 
pages,-. 

TTie remaindep/iof irthis manual" is a collec tion of 'sburces^^^^^^^ ■ 
terialis which are used by the. Fullerton Union. High School. District to 
prepare students for- .the world of work. Wherever possibl(5, we have 
included examples of these materials . However,, in many .(iases ithere^ 
' but a brief description and a source for o^^cjering. the materials. . 
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■ ^heek'^Iiigt ;One 

This checklist was developed as a guide to* both student atnd t'ea^ 
to make sure that students are prepared for a work experience assignment ♦ 
Each stjidfent shxoul^ Jiave his own folder with the checklist stapled to: ... 
the front cover • All of the student's assessment results should be kept . 
in the folder and his progress charted on the checklist as he moves 
through the course and towsirds readiness for a work experience assignment « 
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Special. Educa'tion Work Experience 
CHECK LIST O NE 

To Be Completed Before Students Wi:il Be Referred to Work Experience 
Counselor for Placement On a Job 

^ DATE 

I» Aptitude Profile 

Ao GATB (FAB) ^ NATS 

B, Psych Profile 

Co School Periormaci^-^e . 

Do SAAS 

E. New and Current Prodactlon 

1 r> Singer Grailex Evaluation Center 

2. NATB. 

II. .Interest Profile 

A. Brainard 

B. Job".0 

C. C.O.P.S- 

D. Picture Ir/"'entory 

E. SAAS • 

F- Compulearn; Myer Briggs Type Indicator., O^V.I.S. 

III. Ocjupational Cluster 

Ao Using Ap'-lnudi. a::ci Iriteirc^st profiles- lui--^ 5'.iiir'rU;s olidnse 
one or two cl tjs.l r.ro "^'hey woul/l i i'K;e o work ino 

B.> Through ceachr^r 'jouasellrjg^ narrow students^ .'hoi'.;.es 

some ope.'iiic joo areas to e:>:pioren 



IV. Explore Cluster 

Ao Cojiimunity Resources 

1 . • Field Trip 

ci. Guest Speakers 

(8) 
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Check List One 
Page 2 



Bo Films 

1 * Doxibleday Series 

2* Counselor Films-, New York 

3* Sterling Series 

C. Filmstrips 

VIEW-VIEW DECK 



E. Exploratory Work 

1 On campus 
2. Off campus 

F. Color Slides 



Go Government Publications 

1. D,0»T. Manual 

2. Occupational Outlook Handbook 
5* State Occupational Guides 

H, Commercial Publications 



Job Interview Skills 

A. Personal Data Sheet & Card 



Completed LAP for Job Application 

C, Mock InterJ/iew (Videotape) 

D. , Mock Telephone Inquiry 



Specific Classroom Training for Job Chosen FroiTi Clusters 

Ao . Videotapes^ audio tap^is, slides 
1 . Occupations 

Bus boy 
Cashier 

Central Services Technician 
Cook 

Counter Girl 
Dining feoom Hostess 
Kitchen Helper 
Layout Man (Marble Molds) 
Maid - Hotel 
Maid " Motel 

Mechanics Helper (Aubomo tive) 
Nurse's Aide 



a« 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h- 

i» 

k. 
1. 
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Chi- -'x List. One 
Page 3 





m.* Sales Clerk 

n*, Sergiag Machine Operator (Draperies) 
o.. Service S^.;Htion Attendeat 
p.. VJai trfe'ss 

qc. Wareiiou3cman''6 Assistanh 
To Library Clerk 









2« General Skills 








a*! oriatigc NaK. jL.rig 

bo Adding Colu:m^.s o:f Nuiribers 

0.^ iJas,!'/ jytaLfi. 

d.. Elow to UiD-T a Measuring Tape 








Mockup 






•C. 


On-tb»i;-'3ob Trairdng ■ . \ 






D. 








E. 


ludusrrial Arts - Vocational 






i 


> 

Tradfr S-yhool 
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GENERAL APTITUDE TEST MTTERY (GATE) 

For use in vocational guidance: usually given to juniors in high school, 
but ; applicable to most secondary education students, including adults, who 
wish to know mve about their vocational aptitudes. 

the. GATE is obtainablje through the State Employment Services, and it 
can be administered by personnel trained by the State Employment Services. 
Tj^pre are nine areas o£ testing: Intelligence, Verbal Aptitude, Numerical 
A|ii;itud(e,, Spatial Aptitude, Form Perception, Clerical. Perception, Motor 
ep<)irdin»tion. Finger Dexterity, and Manual Dexte^rityo School; personnel can 
be trained to score and interpret the results. 

The tftacher/counselor may wish to use the GATE scores in counseling 
sl^^dents £gt future vocational and educational plans. 

On thfe ^following page is an example o£ a student profile with the 
stlident$' 0oAoP.'s noted. On the next page is an exslnple O.A^P. Explanation 
Shetite On the following page is an exanple Interpretation Pamphlet explaining 
ail infpttnatioii contained on profile and OoA.P. sheets o 



§^^^r^; UcS." Department of Labor, 

. Manpower Administration 
Juneau of Enployment Security 
, Washington, DeCe 

Local jSpurce: » Human Resources and Development Department 




(loil Nome) 

COMMENTS: 



(FIfit Nolle) 



]Lee 

(Middt« Initio!) 



GATB INDIVIDUAL APTITUDE PROFILE 
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* circle number for Grade H. 
Cross out number for. Grade L 



student Name vWi ^ Mary Lee^ Address i^nQ Utr.Wia 

Cit y FoUer^on Phone qfta~(oO&t 

Age I to Bil-bh Date '!-\3-^7 



Drivers License OO 



Auto no 



ochool FUHS Program £H 

Make Chanp;e Yta Reading 

Typinc T >W> Verbal Skills 

G.E.D, 

Workinf^ Condition Restrictions^ 

Physical Problems 

Interest 



Basic Math 
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INTRODUCTION 



This third edition of the DICTiONAllY OF OCCUPAa^IONAL TITLES is being issued in a period of 
powing national concern for optiiauru development and use of human resources. A prerequisite to thedcvolop- 
n\ent and utilization of manpower reaources is knowledge of existing occupations, the titles which identify them, 
what tasks they involve, and what duiracteristics and skills a worker needs to fit a job well. This revised, two- 
^<4i!ine Dictionary prerides a current inventory of jobs in thei American economy and gives an extensive analysis 
«hI description of what each Involves and what traits arc needed by the workers. 

The third edition differs signihcantly from tlie second edition publislied in 1949. For the first time since 
tbe 1930's, the job description content has been completely verified. The two classification structures of the 
pievious edition have been replaced \vith a single structure which provides more pertinent information regarding 
<H!ctipational groupings and w^orker traits and skills. The compilation of this third edition is based on experience 
giined over more than a quarter of a century in gathering information and developing and perfecting techniques 
foi conducting occupational researdi and analysis. 

The development of the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES began with the passage of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act in 191^3 which created a need for a reliable source of occupational information for personnel 
ot tbe newly formed U.S. Employment Service and aflSIiated State employment services. To provid^e a 
cwnprehensive cross section of information about occupations as they actually existed, job analysis techniques 
were developed, and a number of occupational research centers were established in various aectionfl of the country. 

Between 1934 and 1939, 54,000 analyses of jobs were prepared in thousands of establishments, providing the 
fct extensive compilation of occupational iftformation on the American economy. Tbey form the basic data from 
T»hich subsequent technological change and its effect on jobs can be identified and measured. They provided 
Source material for the preparation of a variety of publications, and inade possible the publication of a volume of 
Wief descriptions of all jabs for which information was available — a dictionary of occupations. 

Orisinof Ecfffion 

The publication in 1939 of the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES provided a useful tool for 
the understanding of job content and job relationships and for all future Avork in occupational research. This 
fipsi edition defined 17,452 separate occupations known by 12,292 additional titles, making a total of 29,744 titles 
*fcfined. After the release of the first edition of the Dictionary, need for additional occupational information 
^tsulted in the preparation and release of several supplements. The first, published in 1942, contained 3,064 
new definitions. Two years later a second .supplement added 1,137 definitions. A third supplement, which 
•ppeared in 1945, added 1,906 definitions, making a total of 6,107 additional job definitions released between the ' 
publication of the first and second editions of the Dictionary. 

The information gathered for publication in the Dictionary served as the basis for a review of the occupational 
<4«8ification and cod© system of the U.S. Employment Service. This review resulted in a new occupational classi- 
t«iJition structure. As this structure reflected occupational relationships based on work performed and job content, 
W03 useful in cliassifying employers' job orders and applicants seeking employment who had a history of work 
experience. It lacked provision of a means of classifying the increasing number of applicants entering the labor 
force without experience, or vAih experience in jobs which they could no longer perform. To satisfy this need, 
tb Entry Occupational Classification Structure, presented as Part IV of the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TITLES, was published in preliminary form in 1941, and in revised form in 1944. It was designed for 
'Jsein classifying entry applicants on the basis of factors other than fully qualif3ring work experience. 

Second Edition 

The continuing accumulation of occupational inform ati^^n periodically requires publication of a new edition 
the Dictionary. In 1949, the Dictionary was combined with its supplements, and basic changes were made 
in the presentation c! occupational data to simplify locating definitions and codes. Occupational coverage was 
expended in all industrial areas, and notably in plastics, paper and pulp, and electronics. The 1949 Edition de- 
fined 22,028 separate occupations which were known by an additional 17,996 titles, making a total of 40,023 
MUes defined. 

During the early 1950*s, several interim releases to the Dictionary v^ere published, covering such diverse 
"egments of work as agriculture and the manufacture of clocks and watches. In 1955, definitions contained in 
^hmi interim releases were ^otnbined with additional new and revised data and were published as a supplemeni 

xm 



APPENDIX A 



Explanation of Relationships Within Data, People, Things Hierarchies 

Murh itf tho infonnHlion in lliis odilioii of tlio Dictionary is l)asc(l on liio i)rojniso thai ovory job roquiros a 
worker (o functiijn in rolnlion lo Data, Pooplo, and Tliini^^;, in varyini^ do.j^roos. Thoso relalioiiyhips uro idcniifiod 
and explained l»elo\v. Tiiey appear in the form of tliree hierarchios arran^^od in oae.ii Instance from the relatively 
simple to the complex in such a manner that each snccessive rehitionship inchides those that are Bimpler and 
excludes the more complex.^ The identifications attached to these relationships are referred to as worker 
functions, and provide s-tandard terminology for use in summarizing exactly what a worker does on the job by 
means of one or more meaningful verbs. 

A job's relationship to Data, People, and Things can be expressed in terms of the highest appropriate function 
in each hierarchy to which iiie worker has an occupationally significant relationship, and tlieso functions taken 
together indicate the total level of complexity at which he must perform. The last three digits of the occupational 
code numbers in the Dictionary reflect significant relationships to Data, People, and Things, respectively.* These 
last three digits express a job's relationship to Data, People, and Things by identifying the highest appropriate 
function in each hierarchy to which the job requires the worker to have a significant relationship, as reflected 
by the following table: 

DATA (4th digit) PEOPLE. (5th digit) THINGS (6th digit) 

0 Synthesizing 0 Mentoring 0 Setting-Up 

1 Coordinating 1 Negotiating 1 Precision Working 

2 Analyzing 2 Instructing 2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Compiling 3 Supervising 3 Driving-Operating 

4 Computing 4 Diverting 4 Manipulating 

5 Copying 5 Persuading 5 Tending 

6 Comparing 6 wSpeaking-Signaling 6 Feeding-Offbeariing 

^ No si nificant relatioiishi Serving 7 Handling 

o signi can re a ions ip ^ significant relationship 8 No significant relationship 

DATA: Information, knowledge, and conceptions, related to data, people, or things, obtained by observation^ 
investigation, interpretation, visualization, mental creation; incapable of being touched; written data take the 
form of numbers, words, symbols; other data are ideas, concepts, oral verbalization. 

0 Synthesizing: Integrating analyses of data to discover facts and/or develop knowledge concepts or 
interpretations. , ^ , • 

1 Coordinating: Determining tirne, place, and sequence of operations or action to bo taken on the basis of analysis 
of data; executing determinations and/or reporting on events, 

2 Analyzing: Examining and evaluating data. Freaeoting alternative actions in relation to the evaluation is 
frequently involved. ' 

3 Compiling: Gathering, collating, or classifying information about data, people, or things. Reporting and/or 
carrying out a prescribed action in relation to the information is frequently involved. 

4 Computing: Performing arithmetic operations and reporting on and/or carrying out a prescribed action in re* 

lation to them. Does not include counting. 

5 Copying: Transcribing, entering, or posting data. 

6 Comparing: Judging the readily observable functional, structural, or compositional characteristics (whether 
similar to or divergent from obvious standards) of data, people, or things. 

PEOPLE: Human beings; also animals dealt with on an individual basis as if they were human. 

0 Mentoring: Dealing with individuals in terms of their total personality in order to advise, counsel, and/or 
guide them with regard to problems that may be resolved by legal, scientific, clinical, spiritual, &nd/or other 
professional principles. 

> As ench of t!K relatlonshifs to People rei)]^^^!^ a wItJe mn^c of complexity, resulting In conslderablo overlap among occupational ihetr omngemcfit It aoniAwtat vbl* 
trary and can considered n hierarchy only In the most generbl sen5o. 

> Only those relnttonshlps which arc occupnilonnlly significant in terms of the rvquirvments of tho job aro reflected in the oode numben. Tha Ineldantal rriattooiUpa 

'which c vrry \^'orIccr hns to Data. People, and Thftuts, but which do not seriously affect successful porfbrmanoe of the essential duties of the )ob» aro not i 
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1 Negotiating: Exclianj^iniJ: ideas, information, and opinions with others to formulate policies and programs 
. ttiid/or arrive jointly at decisions, conclusions, or solutions. 

2 Instructing: Teaching subject uialter to others, or training others (including animals) through explanation, 
demonstration, and supervised practice; or making recommendations on the basis of technical disciplines.. 

3 Supcnrising: Detcnnining or interpreting work procedures for a group of workers, assigning specific duties to. 
them, maintaining harmonious relations among them, and promoting efTiciency. 

4 Diverting: Amusing others, 

5 Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a product, service, or point of view. 

6 Speaking-Signaling: Talking with and/or signaling people to convey or exchange information. Includes gitinf 
assignments nnd/or directions to helpers or assistants. 

7 Serving: Attending to the needs or requests of people or animals or the expressed or implicit wishes of peopW 
Immediate response is involved. 

THINGS: Inanimate objects as distinguished from human beings; substances or materials; machines, tofA^ 
equipment; products. A thing is tangible anil has shape, form, and other physical characteriBtics. 

0 Setting Up: Adjusting macliines or equipment by replacing or altering tools, jigs, fixtures, and attachnicilwj 
to prepari» them to perform their functions, change their performance, or restore their proper functioning. h; 
they break down. Workers who set up one or a number of machines for other workers or who set up aS^' 
personally operate a variety of machines are included here. • 

1 Precision Working: Using body members and/or tools or work aids to work, move, guidjB, or place obj«ctt 
or materials in situations where ulthnate responsibility for the attainment of standards occurs and sdection'w 
appropriate tools, objects, or materials, and the adjustment of the tool to the task require exercise. of oofr 
siderable judgment. ; 

2 Operating-Controlling: Starting, stopping, controUing, and adjusting the progress of machines or equipm&t 
designed to fabricate and/or process objects or materials. Operating machines involves setting up themachliie 
and adjusting the machine or materip.l as the work progresses. Controlling equipment involves observia^t. 
gages, dials, etc., and turning valves and other devices to control such factors as temperatiu-e, pressure^ flow' 
of liquids, speed of pumps, and reactions of materials. Setup involves several variables and adjustment. is- 
more frequent than in tending. 

3 Driving-Operating: Starting, stopping, and controlling the actions of machines or equipment for which 1fi 
course must be steered, or which must be guided, in order to fabiicate, process, and/or riiove things or pcdpl^/ 
Involves such activities as observing gages and dials; estimating distances and determining speed and directii^J^ 
of other objects; turning crunks and wheels; pushing clutches or brakes; and pushing or pulling gear lifts- of 
levers. Includes, such machines as cranes, conveyor systems, tractors, furnace charging machines, paviij^ 
machines ami hoisting machines. Excludes manually powered machines, such as faandtrucks and doUitti 
and power assisted machines, such as electric wheelbarrows and handtrucks. 

4 Manipulating: Using body members, tools, or special devices to work, move, guide, or place objects or ma- 
terials. Involves some latitude for judgment with regard to precision attained and selecting appropriate todt 
object, or material, although this is readily manifest. ^ 

5 Tending: Starting, stopping, and observing the functioning of machines and equipment. Involves adjustiii^ 
materials or controls of the machine, such as changing guides, adjusting timers and temperature gages, turniilg 
valves to allow flow of materials, and flipping switches in response to lights. Little judgment ia involved in 
making these adjustments. 

6 Feeding-Oflfbearing: Inserting, throwing; dumping, or placing materials in or removing them from machinfcs. 
or equipment which are automatic or tended or operated by other workers. 

7 Handling:, Using body members, handtools, and/or special devices to work, move, or cairy objects or materials. 
Involves little or no latitude for judgment with regard to attainment of standards or in selecting appropriate* 
tool, object, or nrntcrial. 

NOTE: Included in the concept of Feeding-Offbearing, Tending, Operating-Controlling, and Setting Up, is t1i6 
situation in which the worker is actually part of the setup of the machine, either as the bolder and guider 
of the material or ho!d^ and guider of the tool. 



APPENDIX B 

Explanation of Worker Trait Components 

Those abilities, personal traits, and individual chartcteristics required of a worker in order to achieve average 
^ccessful job performance are referred to tis worker irasts. Occupational information presented in volumes I 
m based ht pari on anslysis of required worker trttttt m terms of the six distinct worker trait components 
jmcrilied in (his appendix. Tltese six componenls have been selected for this purpose because they provide the 
lro(wle»t liiHi yet most comprehensive framework for the.eflfective presetitation of woricer trait informatioa. 
pithiu this frnniework the user will tind data concerning the requirements of jobs for: (1) The amount of general 
Mucationat development and specific vocational preparation a worker must have, (2) the specific capacities and 
ibtlitics Inquired of him in order to learn or perform certain tasks or duties, (3) preferences for certain tjrpea of 
Irork activities or experiences considered necessary for job success, (4) types of occupational situations to which 
in individual must adjust, (5) physical activities required in work situations, and (6) physical surroundings 
brevalent in jobs. ' ^ 

I Information reflecting significant worker trait requirements is contained, explicitly or by implication, in the 
job definitions in volume I. In the Worker Traits Arrangement in volume II, the qualifications profile for each 
worker trait group shows the range of required traits and/or levels of traits for the first five of these L'omponents. 
pumbers or letters are used to identify each specific trait and i^vel. In this appendix, these identifying numbers 
and letters appear in italics. 
The worker trait components are: 

I. Training iime (general educational development, specific vocational preparation) 
II. Aptitudes 

III. Interests 
i. IV. Tetnperaments 
V. Physical demands 

VI. Working conditions * 

y Troimn^ Time 

The amount of general educational development and specific vocational preparation required for a Worker 
to acquire the knowledge and abihties necessory for average performance in a particular job. , 

General Educational Devoiopmcnt: This embraces those aspects of education /formal and informal) li^ich 
contribute to the worker's (a) reasoning development and ability to follow instructions, and (b) acquisition of 
"tool'' knowledgeft, such as language and mathematical skills. It is ^ucation of a general nature which does not 
,have a recognized, fairly specific, occupational objective. Ordinarily such education is obtained in elementary 
^Bchooii high school, or college . It also derives fr<mi experience and individual study . ^t- ^ 

}— — ■ 

i ' t Working conditions wTm recorded oa part of each job analysis, and are reflected/ when wroprlato, in Job definitions In vriume I. Howewr, bwtttaa they did not 
feontfibuto lo the homogeneity of worker trait groups, they do not appear as a component in tbe Worker Tniiti Arrangement. 
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TliB following is a Ublo explaining the various levels of general educational dovclopniont. 

GENERAL EDUCATfONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Apply principlca of logical or scientific 
tnfiiking to a wfde range of inteHectuai 
and practical problems. Deal with non- 
verbal symbolism (formulKS, scientific 
equations, graphs, musical noica, etc.) 
in its mofil difficult pKaa<)s. I>cal ^vith 
a variety of abstract and concrete vari- 
ables. Apprehend the most abstruse 
classes of concepts. 

Apply principles of logical or scientifio 
tntnkmg to define problems, collect 
data, establish facta, and draw valid 
conclusions. Interpret an extensive 
varietv of technical instructions, in 
books, manuals, and mathematical or dia- 
grammatic form. Deat with several 
afopcroet and concrete variables. 

Apply principles of rational svatems ' to 
aolYO practical problems avtd deal with 
a variety of concrete variables in situa- 
tioiiB where jDniv limited staudarrU 
ieatten e^wt«. Interpret a variety of 
iQetnictiooB furnished In wrHten, oral, 
diflgrammftllc, or schedule form. 



Apply common sense understanding to earr}'' 
out itistrtictions furnished in written, 
. oral, or diagrammatic form. Deal with 
problems involving several concrete vari- 
ables itx or from standardized situations. 

Apply common sense understanding to carry 
oni detailed but uninvolved written or 
orfti instructions. Deal with problems 
ibvolving a few eoitcrete variables in or 
frm etandardiffd tiiuaiitme. 



Af^ly eominon scnae trnderstamthig %o aarty 
«*H slttMjle one- or i .I'O-ntep Insimetiens. 
Deftl with stan^rarrfizcd situations witli 
occasional iir no vATlabieB in or from 
these situations encountered on the job. 



MathcmBticttl DCToIopment 



Apply knowledge of advanced 
mathematical and statistical 
techniques such as differen- 
tial and integral calculus, 
factor analysis, and probabil- 
ity determination! or work 
with a wide variety of theo- 
retical mathematical con- 
cepts and make oriciual 
applications of mathematical 
proccdureSf as in empirical 
and differential equations. 



Perform ordinary arithmetic, 
algebraic, and geometric pro- 
cedures in standard, practical 
applications. 



Make arithmetio calculations 
involving fractions, decimals 
and percentages. 



Use arithmetic to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide whole 
numbers. 



LadguBge Dcvolopment 



Perforoi simple addition and 
sttbti^ction. reading and 
copying of figures, or coi 
ing aAcf recording. 



oount- 



Comprchcnaion and expression of a level to 
— He port, write, or edit articles for 

such publications as newspapers, maga, 

zines, and tecluiieal or seieiitific joumr Ib. 

Prepare and draw up deeds, leases, wills, 

mortgages, and contracts. 
— Prepare and deliver lectures on poli- 

ties, economics, erlucation, or science, 
— Interview, counsel, or advise such 

pople as students, clients, or patient*, 

ni such matters as welfare eligibility, 

vocational rehabilitation, mental 

geine, or marital relations. 
— Evaluate engineering technical data ta 

design ouildings and bridges. 



Comjpreheiision and expression of a level to 
: — Transcribe dictation, make appoint, 
ments for executive and handle his per* 
sonsi mail, interview and screen pe^li 
wishing to speak to him, and write rou* 
tine correspondence on own initiative. 
— Interview job applicant's to determine 
work best suited for their abllitlei 
and experience, and contact employeri 
to interest them in eorvices of agency. 
— Interpret technicai manuals as wefi u - 
drawings and specifications, such aa 
layouts, blueprints, and schematics. 

Comprehension and expression of a level to 

— File, post, and mail such material at 
forms, checks, receipts, and bills. 

— Copv data from one record to another, 
fill in report forms, and tvpe all. work 
from rough draft or corrected copy. 

— Interview members of household to ob- 
tain such information as age, 'oeoupa- 
tion, and number of children,, to bt 
used as data for surveys, or economlo 
sthdies. ' 

— Guide people on tours throuch hii- 
torlcal or public buildings, describ- 
ing such features as size, value, and 
points of intemt. 

Comprehension and' expression of a level to 
— Learn job duties from oral instructioHB 

or demonstration! . -v 
— Write identffving information, such as 

name and address of customer, weighty 

number, or type of product, on tags, or . 

slips. 

—Request orally, or In wrl tin g, such supplies 
as li^en, soap, or work materials. 



i Eiamples of **pr!Bclp!w rolfonai systcnis'' are: BoaklceeptDg, InternRl combustion cngliics^ electric wiring Byslcms, house building, nmslag, farm mimtiiMBent, shb . 

MllltlS* - 

"Specific Vocational Preparation: The amount of time required to leani the techniques, acquire information, 
and develop the facility needed for average performance in a specific job-worker situation. This training may be 
acqnired in a Bchool, work, military ^ instutiiional, or avocational environment. It does not include orientation 
training required of even cv^ery fully qualified worker to become accustomed to the special conditions of any now 
job. Specific vocational training includes training given in any of the following circumstances: 

a. Vocational education (stich as high school commercial or shop training, technical school, art school, and 
that pari of college training which is organized around a specific vocational objective) ; 

b. Apprenlke irainkig (for apprenticeable jobs only); 

e, Iti-f^ant training (given by an employer in the form of organised classroom study) ; * 

4, Ot^the-job training (serving as learner or trainee on the job imder the instruction of a qualified worker); 

O *^Aieiitla} experience in other jobs (serving in less responsible jobs which lead to the higher grade job or 



TIk^ fullowinR is an exptanation of the various levels of specific vocational preparation. 

Lewi Tim* LfiW Tims 

1 Sliori domon»trulion only. S Over G months up to and indnding 1 yoar, 

2 AnylhinR beyond Mhoit demonstration up 6 Over 1 yoar up and iududin^; 2 yeara. 

and incJuding 30 dayn. . , 7 Over 2 ycrnrs up Uy and inoludiuK 1 yearfl. 

3 Over 30 dayn »p to and iacluding 3 months. 8 Over 4 ycara up to aiid inchidiug lU yearn; 

4 Over 3 months up to and including 0 months. 9 Over 10 years. 

tt. APTITUDES i ' 

Specific capacities and abilities required of an individual in order to learn or perform adequately a task or 
job duty. 

</ f NTElililOKNCJE: Oononil l(5arninK ability. The abihty to "ratc'li on" or understand inBtructions rind 
undorlyifi^!: prinriplos. Ability to reason and ir»ako judgments. Clo.soly related to doing well in sf:hoo\, 

V VIOimAL; Ability In underntand rneaningn of words and ideas associated with them, and to use them 
rlTof lively. To comproljcnd langiiugo, to understand relationships between words, and i<> underaUind 
numnin^s t>f whole sentences and paragraphs. To present infonnulion or ideas clearly. 

A' NUMERICAL: Ability to perform arithmetic operations quickly and accurately. 

iS' SPA'J'IAf-^: Ability to roinprehend forms in space and understand relationships of phme and solid 
nbjt^cts. May bo used in such tasks as blueprint reading and in solving geometry pn)blems. Frequently 
iloscribod as the ability to ''visualize" objects of two or three din)ensions, or to think visually of geometric 
fornifl. 

P FORM I'RRCEPTION: Ability to perceive pertinent detail in objects or in pictorial or graphic matmial; 

To make visual comparisrms and discriminations and see alight differences hi sInipoM and nhadingf: of 

figures an widtlm and lengths of linoa. 
Q OliKHICAL PEllCEFnON: Abihty to perceive pertinent detail m verbal or tabular material. To 

obsc^i've difTerences in copy, to proofread words and numbora, and to avoid perceptual errors io arithmetic 

computation, .... . 

K MOTOR COORDINATION: Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or fingers rapidly and accurately in 

making precise movement witli speed. Ability to make a movement response accurately and quickly. 
F FINGER DEXTERITY; Ability to move the fingers and manip'Jate small objects with the fingora 

rapidly or accurately. 

Af MANAUL DEXTERITY : Ability to move the hards easily and skillfully. To work wiUi the handH in 

placing and turning motions. 
E EYE-HAND-FOOT COORDINATION; Ability to mov^^ the hand and foot coordinatoly witli mch 

tithor in accordance with visual atimulii f j 
C COLOR DISCRIMINATION : Ability to perctive or recognize aimilaritiea or difTerftQcofl in colorf, or in 
shades or other values of tlie same color; to identify a particular color, or to recognixe harmonio.ufl or coil- 
_ _ tmating color combinations, or to match colors accurately. 
I^xpliination of Levels 

The digits indicate how much of each aptitude the job requbes f'3r satisfactory (average) perfoiroan^^^ 
average requirements, rather than maximum or minimum, are cited. The amount required is expressed v% term* 
of dqtiivHlent umounta possessed by aegmentg of the general working population. 

The foUowiug scale is used : . ; 

/ The top 10 percent oi the population. This segment of the population possosMes an extremely high dogireo 
of the aptitude. 

2 The highest third exclusive of the top 10 percent of the population. This segment of the population poi- 

sessoa an above average or high degree of the aptitude. 
S The middle thbd of the population. This segment of the population possesses a mcilhim degree of the 

aptiUidCj rangint^ from slii^htly below to slightly above average. 
4^ The lowest third exclusive of the bottom 10 percent of the population. Thia fiegment of/the population 

poKse^es a below average or low degree of the aptitude. 
/? The lowest 10 percent of the population. This segment of the population poaseeses a negligible defi^eo of 

the aptitude. 
Significant .^ptihides 

1 Vrtaitt Aftiphii^ appear in boHfsw typ<^ on th* quafincmyocB proGtaP foe the wcckw trait ponp a. 

)ob rtormaiir*. All boWfaop aptiindea are not necoasanly rrqpirrf fil a w<iAcr for «Mk sndm^ml i** • 
worker trait Rroupi but soma combination of them ia esaential m eveiy caae. 

lie 



tit. INTERESTS 

IVefcroncos for cortiiin typos of work activities or expdrioncos, with aroompHiiyiiijj^ rojrirtioii of i*oii!riiry 
typos of iietivities or oxporiciices. Five pairs of interest factors are provided ho that a pi»^4itive preforeiu*o for one 
fHOt(»r of a pair also implies rojo(ttion of the other factor of that pair. 

/ SiUiatioas involving ii preference for activities vs. 6 Ritiiatioiw involving a preforence for aclivitios 
dealing with things and objects. concerned with people and the ooininunirntuui 

of ideas. 

S Situations involving a preference for activities vs. 7 Situations involving a preference for artivitic-* 
involving hu.sJness rontaot with people. \' of a scientific and tcrhuical nature. 

H »Sit.ufttions involving u preference for activities vs. 8 Situation; involving a profercnco for artivilir.H 
of a roiitino, ronerete, organized nature. of an abstract and creative nature. 

4 Situations involving a preference for working vs. 9 Situations involving a proferencia for activities 
for />ooplo for thei/ presumed good, as in the that are nonsorial in nature," and are rarrio«l 

Horial welfare sense, or for dealing with people on in relation to processes, nmcliincs, luid 

: and language in social sitiuitions. techniques. 

A Situations involving a |)reference for activities vs. 0 Situations involvh : a preference for activities 
re.Multing tu prestige or the esteem of others. resulting in tangible, productive Batjsfaction. 

IV. TEMPER/xMENTS 

])i(Terent types of or(!upational situations to which workers must adjust. 

/ Situations involving a variety of duties often characterized by frequent change. 

Si wSituations involving repetitive or short cycle operations curried out according to set procodiir->i or se- 
quences. 

5 Situations involving" doing things only under specific instruction, allowing .little or no room for inde- 
pendent action or judgment in working out job problems. 

4 Situations involving tlie direction, control, and planning of an entire activity or the activities of otla^r.H. 
Situations involving the necoasity of dealing with people in actual job duties beyond giving and rccoivinjr 
instructions. 

6 Situations involving working alone and apart in physical isolation from others, although the activity 
may be integrated with that of others. 

7 Situationfl involving influencing people in their opinions, attitudes, or judgments abotit idean or things. 

H Situations involving performing adequately under stress when confronted with the critical or unexpected 
or when taking risks. 

0 Situations involving the evaluation (arriving at generalizations, jtidgir.onts, or docisiona) of information 

agaiiistr sensory or judgmental criteria. 
O Sit\ifttions involving the evaluation (arriving at generalizations, judgments, or decisions) of information 

against measurable or verifiable criteria. 
A' Situations involving the interpretation of feelings, ideas, or facts in terms of personal viewpoint. 
V Situations involving the precise attainment of set limits, tolerances, or standards. 

V. PHYSICAL DEMANDS 

Piiyaical demands are those physical activities required of a worker in a job. 

The physical demands referred to in this Dictionary s^rve as a means of expressing both the physical re- 
quirements of the job and the physical capacities (specific physical traits) a worker must have to meet the re- 
qitirejuents. For example, "seeing" is the name of a physical demand required by many jobs (perceiving by 
the sense of vision) > and also the name of a specific capacity possessed by many people (having the power of 
sight). The worker must possess physical capacities at least in an amount equal to the physical demands made 
by the job. 

The Factors 

/ Lifting, Carrying, Pcshing, and/or Pnliing (Strength). These are the primary "strength*^ physical require- 
imonts, and generally speaking, a person who engages ia one of these activities can engage in all. 
Specifically, each of these activities can be described as: 

(1) Lifting: Raising or lowering an object from one level to another (includes upward pulling). 

(2) Carrying: Transporting an object, usually holding it in the hands or arms or on the ehouldor. 

(3) Pushing: Exerting force upon an object so that the object moves away from the force (includw 
alapping, striking, kicking, and treadle actions). 

(4) Pulling: Exerting (includoa jerking)r 
The five degrees of Phyaicol Demands Factor No. 1 (Lifting, Carrying, Pushing, and/br PuUmg), are as follows: 
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S Sedentary Work 



liifliii^; \{\ \Uh. inh.Nimniii iuuI on-nHidiially lifting uiul/or carrying such Hrticlf',rt an (Utckefj^, loJ^nrft, arid HirittH 
t.<K)lH. Altii(Hip;l! a .sodrnlHry job in ilof'inod \\9 owe which irivolvi^s Bitting, ;v (u>rUun atnouiil of walking iihd ntandini^ 
i^ tjflrn lUM'rssiuy in rnrryiny niit jol> diilios. »?obH arc flcclentary if walkiitj: and stRuHini: aro required only 
(nxtts*l4Hiully inid ol hor Hotloiiit ary criloria are tnot. . , 

L LigbtWork 

I-ifliii^: 20 H)H. nmxinuiin wilh froqucrit lifting and/or currying of objocts weigirmg up to 10 lh«. Evon tliongli 
thr woifjjlit liffrd may be <MiIy n nrtrliKiblo tntioiintv a job is in this category when j(. roqnin^H mUkin/r or Rtiindin^ 
to a Hi^uilirnjU. ili'izior, or when il involves silling niost of the time with a d«greo of punhinf^ iind palling of arm 
luid/or Ivg ronlrolH. 

M Medium Work -..^ 

LlRiFig M lb,4. moxiniuin with freqiinnt lifting and/or carryinp; of objects weighing up to 2r> Ibfl. 

H Heavy Work 

lifting lot) Ibfi. hmxinnnu wit li freqiiont lifting t;nd/or carrying of objects weighing up. to .W lbs. 

V Very Heavy Work 

Lifting objrt'la in oxrnss of ITO Ibrt, wilh frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects weighing 50 Ibn. or inoro. 
Ciinihin^ and/or Balanciug: 
(l!) (-linibiiTg: Asretuiing or dosconding ladderR, stairs, scaffolding, ranipa, pnlcM, n)p<»s, and thr liko, thtin^r 

I he luid logs iiiH{/K)v tuuals and arms. 
(2) Hahmt'ing! Maintaining body equilibrium to prevent falling when walking, fltandhig, crouching, or 
juntiiiig on narrow, slippery, or erratically moving surfaces; or maintaining body oquilibviuiu when 
porforniing gyinnaatic feats. 

3 Stooping, Kneeling, Crouching, and/or Crawling; 

(1) Stooping: Bending the body downward and forward by bending the spine at the waiBt< 

(2) K j)Of»ling: linriding the legs at the knees to come to rest on the knee or knees. 

(:{) Crouching' I^Jnding the l)ody downward and forward by bending the legs and spino. 
. (4) ( 'niwlirigr Moving about on the hands and knees or hands and feet. 

4 Reaching, Handling, Fingering* and/or Feeling: 

(!) Reaching: ICxtnndiiig the hands and arms in any direction. 

(*2) Handling: Seizing, hol<ling, grasping, turning, or otherwise working with the hand or hands (fingerhig 
not involvcci). 

('A) Fingering: Picking, pinching, oi' otherwise working with the fingors primarily (rather than with the wholfl 

hanti orjirni as in ha^^^ 
{4) Keeling: I'orcoiving stich attributes of objects and materials Msiz^^^ 

nicann of receptors in the skin, particularly those of the iing«r tips. 

Talking and/or Hearing: 

(1 ) Talking: Expressing or exchanging ideas by means of the spoken word. 

(2) Hearing: Perceiving the nature of sounds by the ear. 

f) Seeing: 

Obtaining impressions through the eyes of the shape, size, distance, motion, color, or other rharacteristicfl of 
objects. The major visual fnnctions are: (1) acuity, far and near, (2) depth perception, (:i) field of vision, (4) 
acconnnodatiori. (5) color vision. The functions are defined as follows: 

(1 ) Acui(.y» far- clarity of vision at 20 feet or more. 
Acuity, near clarity of vision at 20 inches or less. 

(2) Depitj perception- - three dimensional vision. The ability to judge distance and space relationahipa RO §o 
to see objeotB where and as they actually are. 

(:i) Kiold of vision - tho area that can be seen up arid down or to the right or left while thm eyes are fixed on a 
given point. 



(4) AiTOfiintoilntion- wljuadncnt of the lejm of the eye to bring an object into sharp focus. Tlnft item in 
eHporiully injportant when doing near-point work at varying distance^) from tho eyo. 

(5) (?olor viftion— tljo ability to identify and distinguish colorfl. 

VI. WORKING CONDITIONS 

WorkinfT conditions aro the physical surrotindinps of a worker in a specific job. 

1 Inaide, Outside, or Both: 

I Inside: Pro toction from weather conditions but not necessarily from temperature changes. 

O Oiitaicie: No effective protection from weather. 
It nolh: Inside and outside. 

A job is considered "inside*^ if the worker spends approximately 75 per cent or more of bis time inside, snd 
"outside'' if he spends approximately 75 per cent or more of his time outside. A job is considered *'hoth" 
if the activities occur inside or outside in approximately equal amounts. 

2 Extremes of Cold Plus Temperature Changes: 

(1) Extren^cfl of Cohl: Temperature sufficiently low to cause marked bodily discomfort unless the worker is 
provided with exceptional protection. 

(2) 'J eniperature Chnnges: Variations in temperature which are sufficiently jnarked and abrupt to cause . 
noticeable bodily reactions. 

3 Extremes of Heat Plus Temperature Changes: 

(1) Extreities of Hoat: Ten\perature sufficiently high to cause marked bodily discomfort unless tho worker 
is provided with exceptional protection. 

(2) Temperature Changes: Same as 2 (2). s 

4 Wet and Humid: 

(1) Wot: Contact with water or other liquids. 

(2) If UNud; A tfnosphoric condition with moisture content sufficiently high to cause m&rked bodily discomfort. 

5 Noise and Vibration: 

Sufliciont noiBe, either constant or intermittent, to cause marked distraction or possible injury to the sense 
. of hearing und/or sufficient vibration (production of an oscillating movement or strain on tiie body or its 
extreuiities fj-om repeated motion or shock) to cause bodily hamx if endured day after day. 

6 Hazards: 

Situations in which tho individual is exposed to tho definite risk of bodily injiu*y. 

7 Fumes, Odors» Toxic Conditional Dust, and Poor Ventilation: 

(1) Fumes: Snioky or vaporous exhalations, usually odorous, thrown off as the result of combustion or chenii* 
cal reaction. 

i?L.OdoTB:_J^pM^ 

(!|) Toxic Oonditions; Exposure to toxic dust, fuin?s7 go9es, v^ 

loc>di;^ed disabling conditions as a result of inhalation or action on the skin. 

(4) l)ust: Air filled with small particles of any kind, such as textile dust, flour, woot\ leather, feathers, etc., 
an<f inorganic dust, including silica and asbestos, which make the workplace unpleasant or are the t^mirco 
of occupational diseases. ' 

(5) Poor Ventilation: Insufficient movement of air causing a feeling of suffocation; or exposure to drafti. 
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GOIt WINDER, HAHD 



I handfools. 8t«rta machMc whteh auto* 
■y wtmb melol onlo rwla wvd obtcrvoa otwrntlon 
■JIWiBt |mu, unQven whidtng, or wrliiklm. Utpi* 
•fci tattleo of eoNtr to pfOTWl tcwtnf or siretcfilnK of 
l«^>et4a surface »l metal tor atalns, dirt, 
and othw defeeis. Binds ftntshad coils to 



I btwotting. May Tnov« controli to actlvirto hy- 
pu^er arm and till tabk to transier coll onto 
m oou?«yOT. May ba dMHtnatod by tmvXoyer 
J^diBf to particular typo or trade name of machiiie 



or product coiled. 

Hi LATHK WfNDW. 

•JttEl MAN (c«rpet A rug: teilttoj *u War? CorLM. 
wetOPK«ATOIt(ifea AslOf«)IU.7«2. OperalfS 
ypoeot to wtnd steel skri4> Into colta as strip emcrgoa 
nm rotitafr niMl or conliauotiii anneal Ifiir, pfcklini?, or 
**"P<rtn| Unee: Motib eontroh to synchronise colHnx 
■■chtoe speed and action of machine gnidos, gules, and 
^ wllb feed tables and conveyors. Biamtncs strip 
for jctile. weld defects, and flpeclflcd oil mtlng. 
Xjrtfl© sptclflcd uHdth aiid Rage ofstrlpj using inonsur- 
■• tepo and micrometer. CuLi strip Into specincd 
■Jlrti, Mid cuts defecU from itrip and eiccss tnetal Iroin 
Uilng power shear oud weld notcher. Moves 
. to transfer coJb onlo eonvcyor for aatomatlo 

■■^ni? »atl piUng. 

"*^(iron * steel; nonftif. metal aUoys) m Coiim. 
JJttER SKT-UP MAN (spring) tre firBlNO-OouiNO 

COlUa TENORll (carput A ru|: textile) tee WAJir 

CbfLML 

5^nW ASSGMfiLfiR (refrlgerat. equip.) ice Aik- 

WNISHER (elfc. equip.; etectionies) 724.8ir, 
Prepares wlre-vonnd eolls for asKembly In 
•■^Mdc or rtectrtcat equlptBcQt by perfbrntUig any 
•*^i4*»tioc of following tnsks: Pufli out tap wires from 
•*l"P|e wound oofte, using twceiors ruid picks. Wraps 
Wi »kh adljeslvo tnt* and bends coil lead wires into 
•"Won p;eparBtory to assembly. Dips ooll wires Into 

wider to prepare thera for soldertog to equipment 
Jj*lails. Brashes varnish or stoUar protectiFC mat*- 
'Jjfjn colls. Dlp^lders Insol&ted lead wires to coll 
•••• w col] xvlrcs ic terminal lugs. Trims wire from 
■Mwtd connections, using wire cutt«. Wrapa moist- 
^ lumnjcd psper around coUs preparatory to Inipreg- 
Dips coU !ead-wlrc3 Into pot of moUcn wax or 
jWcr to bum off Icnpregnation or Insulation material 
ends, Holds jead wires against flanic or clec- 

bested rcsistunoo wire to burn of7 colton-thread 
hisMts wire ends Into brush sander to re- 
•wt tt«nel IfisuhUIon. Paints or stamps color code or 
JfJlteatloB numbers on colls. May test colls tor 
••tirt circuitry, using continuity motor. May ba 



' *ccordia|5 (© specific task performed as Coa 
T*^* (electronics); Fisie-CoiL Asskhauh; Lead 
MiviLSK Celectfonics;; Tiiread 1)C»»eb (electron- 
y T< AHBroRMtR.cc!T. Assbmblsk; Wax B^rmvh 
«W5lcs); W»E CnrrRn (electronics); W»« SA!>mB& 
Iwotilcj). 

ASSEMBLER (eteljerBdla^^ 
■WBorpM AiBt«niEn. 

^ 'OfiMER AND PRI^SRR (dec. Df|U»p.) 72*MU 
fWjtta eoUs to shape ond-wlodln|ts. nslng mallet, iind 
■<f nucbhia that oora presses armature, rotor, and field 
J* ta speeded contour: Places unit an keneh fllture 

tope cQd.wiodings, using niaDct tmd forming tools, 
• pieett spodi over armature sliaft Mid taps with hm- 

to compact and form end-windings. PosltioDS rotot- 
»»l'«»ll7 on bed of arbor p«ss. Starts ram 
^ ^empresses oolh to prescribed &htp«. May Insert 
*r ^''> core and secure by tiglitcni ig icrews or banding 
power press. M ay pal! coil leads through open \ng . 
■ l«kt, using wire hooli. May be designated according 
J 1>P« celt formed fw AaMATUBK- Winding Foumr; 

FORMER, TRMFLATi: (elee. equip.) m.881. 
'wae ringfe- and huiMurn aritmtore, rotor, or stator 
r**^^ wina, nslng leroplotep bending flituros. 
l*«u»Hea, ud handtods: riots copptf bar to specified 
BilDfr hcach i\\bbWr, and laps wHh hammer 
'^[•»^»ce irfale to straighten p^'ce. Utats cut bar in 

^"jo U shape, ttstuf taver-opersttd bend- 

jj.^V^ "^'^ ^octifKl tern on' p0dwtal,~ and" 

J*** U-shaped bar over template with liammer and 
SL^' ^ Mider pot 

May be designated Mwordinf to' ooll formed 
0 wwi, armatuhk Cott; Flat-Aiimatviib-Coii 
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ROTOH CotL. 

COIL INSPECTOR (eleetronks) tf< iNsrBCTOtt, Com- 
COIL-MACfUNB rORGMAN (m&tt. A b^Klsprlng) 

tti FOBEMAH, 8TRBL DIVISION. 

COIL.MACHINE OPKBATOR (Spring) see 8pRrNa 
COruEil. 

COIL MOUNTER (electronics) mi CiiAnua AesBu- 

ALBB. 

COIL PLACKR (fum.; matt. bedspring) ne Brtum 

COIL-RBWIND-MACinNR OPERATOR (nonfcr. 
metal BlJo}'s) ttfM, Tends machine that rowlnds 
sheet ntetal ec!!s !nt« comp"^t rolls for shipment: Meai- 
uros sheet w/dth and CMv'kness, using tape and mtcrom- 
cter. Regulates air valTO to raise and lower vortical 
arbor in accordance with width of ooll. Tlaoos coil on 
arbor manually or by use of hoLst. Inserts inside end 
of coll in arbor and starts mcichluo to rotate. Observes 
operation to detect telescoping, or eioesslve tightness, 
or ooll. Cuts ofT damaged porltons of coll, using shear. 
Removes and stacks rowound coils. 
COIL SriAPGR (any Ind.) 724.SM. coU apreader. 
Bpreau» nnd shapes colls to fit armature rotor, and 
stator slots, using ooil-sproadhig mac^dne: Moves levers 
and handwheeis to position ride j^ampe, end clamps^ 
apreader bars, or forming blocks which set spcdfted span 
and angle of kn^i^ckle. Places coil In damp holders and 
closce clamps, uslu^ hand levers. Depreasas pedal or 
pulb levers to spread and shape ooils. AUncs and curves 
coU ends, using rswhlde bamnter. Releases hand 
clamps, removes ootis, and vertncs dlraensfoiis oi coil 
using rule or temi^le. May wind coils [Coil Winiier 
n (elec. «qutp.)]. 

COIL 8PRAYSR ^tectronles] ice PADfTEB, Sfbat 
(any tod.) U. 

COIL SPREADER (any Ind.) tee Coil Shaper. 

COIL-SPIUNG ASSEMBLER (futn.; matt, bed- 

spring) in Brat no AssEUBLBn. 

COIL STICKER (dental equip.) see CoaER. 

COIL 8TRAPPBB (Iron A stoel) tee pACtTAGER, Hand 

(any Ind.). 

COa TAPER, HAND (efcc. equip.) 72IJ84. Inaula* 
lion wraii^; Uper, hand; taping amamblcr. Winds 
asbestos, 'cotton, glass, mica, or varnished eambrle 
wrappers or tape around coils to Insulate and reinforce 
prewound rotor and stator colls for electric motors and 
gcnerutorsr using scissors, tape hook, mallet, and pliers: 
ijecurcs coH in vise, straightens leads, and fastens ter- 
minals, Dslt^ pllerfl and hammers. Ctsta and scr^s 
temporary binding from eoll, using pick and scissors. 
Brushes ^lue to end oi tape and winds tape In spedfled 
number of layers tightly to ooll aose or wraps shoot fiber 
losulsiion sroand coll and seeoreB, uslnc adhesive tape. 
May brash vamiali between larm of tape. May cut 
ibaot tuaidatfon to sice, using sctiMcstrintils, May dip 
ooll leads Into molten solder to Insure arania oonnectlaw. 
May be desfgnatcd aooordlng to type of cot! taped as 
ARMATUKE-OorL Ta>bb; jtBLnj^on. Tapbe; Rotor- 
Coil Tafeb; STATtnuCoiiTTlpXB. 
COIL ^APER, MACHINE (elec. equip.) 12iJ8^. 
macMne taper; laftr colt, macUnff, Winda c9lton, 
afibeetoe, or paper tape around statort armature^ and 
rotor colls, tstng oolt'taptog machine; BUdes roll of 
tape ooto spool bolder and Ibreada end through solde 
piiu ol nmddne. Altacbn tape to cofl with gliM, using 
brush. .BopresscB pedal to start madrliie sod 3iolds eoU 
in tbroat of raaddne as tape-winding rins tttrna around 
ooil. Regulates tpeed of winding ring with dutch pedal 
§Md maintains tension between ring and ooll to wind 
tape tightly mmi istfbrmly. Guts tape and applies glue 
to bold end of wound tape. Taps ends ot ooSk with soit 
mallet to form stnooth surfiue. May tlShteo tape about 
coil by twisting with sheet of rubber.- May press out coil 
on pressing equipment. May cut terminal wires to 
spedfled lengths. May oonneet leads to coll and solder. 
COIL TESTER (elec equip,) tee Tbbteb, ELBcrBtCAL 
CoirrwurfT. 

(electronics) tet TtargB, ButcTBONtc CoMroMBtmi. 

COII« TIER (mate. A bedspring) t^ Ooii AasEUBLBB, 

MACmNB. 

COfL-ONIT ASSEMBLER, a£UX (elec. equip.) M< » 
RinvroB Assbmblsb. 

COIL-UNIT BUILDEE* KXPBBIMBNTAL (elec- 
tronics) 7UMU Btdldf prototype eatl unite such as 
transfarmers, amaturair and rotors ttted in electronle 



nnd eloctromeohanlccE systrais, following froa^hand 
sketches and Instructtotn, and nstng bandtoob and 
electronic test equipment; irfnds wtn into colls (Con. 
WiKOBB I (eleo. aqBlp.)). AAvmbles oaili [Coa i'm* 
tsnBB (dec. eqnip.; elaotiontai)!. Impregnates oolls 
with ittsulsting material socb bo wai, plastle, or varnlsH 
(luPBBOFiATOH}. Tests colls farooiUwmNy tostaftdards. 
usius; lnslr*?ments fUeb as Indttotanoe bridges asd 
oseiUoscop(<s (Tester, ELBCTBONtc Cc^MpoKtirra). 
COIL WINDIER (Qlcc. equip.) L 7SLTIL Wtnda oolla 
for large electrical equipment, oaing latha-typa aoU* ' 
winding machine: Iteads winding dlagrsnu to detar- 
mine alto of whe and winding block, .length of toada, aftd 
Jocaticn of ccoliug uuets and taps. Belacla irliidliii 
block and core form from stock and sectircB to nttDdiar 
of inacbinc, ruing wrencboe. Cuts insnlatloBi ihaetB 
and flbor QUers, according to ooll slao, m>s»s %a!tM fthear 
and rule. Bonds cods of wires to form leads, biIb^ bU^ii, 
and secures lo cutl form, uiilng iapo. Depressof -padal to 
start machlna imd control speed of winding. Obaervw 
counter and brazes topes at specified locations, using riL^Or 
electric pliers, or gas torch. Inserts plastic blocks ba- 
twccn tunis to form cooling duota. Turns setscrewB to 
adjust tension of wire and pounds coll, using fiber block 
and hammer, to maiulAta speddod size of coil. Cuts 
wire, using snips or bolt cutter, forms new leads, slides 
glass sleeving over leads, Insefts fiber flllers, and wraps 
insulation at sped (led locatlcm. Pounds end ol coil to 
-romovo from mandrel ond winds tape by hand to bold 
wires and ln.sl(ie larm in place. Brushes with vamlsb 
to secure tape. 

(elec. equip.) Q. 724.884. coU winder, maeh type; 

eoll winder, rcndofn ; cpfndlo-aiaclilneoporalor. Winds 
coils for electrical equlpnient, ocoordlng to spedfled 
length, width cifcumfercnoe, and wire sise, using oofl- 
wiuding mncblne: Sefoets fixture, cse or bobbin, or 
adjusts former to apodfled site oad ttutens (a maehina 
arbor, using wrenches. Thread.i Qad of wtf? uom reel 
through tension device and tapes to oora or twists around 
peg on fl?;ture or form. Starts machiso and manually 
guides wire over coro or between coll spacers to obtain 
oven winding. Observes ooimier and stops machine 
when spedfled turns havo been made.' Wrapa; sheet 
insulution between layers of wound wire and fioldeii 
taps Geads) to ooU spedfled, using sotdnlos iron. 
Ties coils with tope or string to provent flarli^. Outs 
wire, using hand wirecuttcrs. May aolder aiid tapa> 
terminals to toads. May wind primary (input 4olX} over 
secondary (output ooll) windings. May briuU varnish 
on coil layers. May hammer and drift coils wnile wlnd- 
hig to m^ntaln r^ouired shse. M ay thread tead 4nd wirea 
through insulating sleeve. May be dedgnatea aoeord- 
ing to type of coll wound is Armator&Coil WiNdbb; 

FlGLI>-C01L WI2I9ER; SlOTOB-OOtL Wt!n)BB; SfATOfl- 

OotL Winder; ToRomAL-Coa Wn4i>BBi TBANarottUEft* 

Coil WmnER II, 

COIL WINDER, OPEN SLOT (el9c. equip.). 
Winds heavy rouhd, ribbon, or strap wire over fii- 
tiirc for open eh>t electric motor windings, using coll^ 
winding fuadUne: Winds in layers, side by side, for 

... specified^ humbor_of_tonis,_jCrtnuTe^^ 

around colls, using handtool. May be de^gnatad 
aceordlng to tyfie coil wodod as Fmo-Con, WiNDtB; 
iHTEncon. WmnBB; iNTBRrou wiKOBft; Bm>BR» 

CotL WiNPEB. . 

COIL-WINtlER (elec. eqtilp.; etecUonles) $u Vm- 

VCBSAL-Wliromo-MACdiNB OfERATOri. 

COa WINDER. AUTOMATIC (dJC. equip.) 
Winds thin oopper wire on eioetrfefd aquipment, auch 
as Odd cores, bobbldos, or Into dots ol armature cores: 
Threads wire from spool Into macfaifl«. Places core or 
bobbin on nose plug (holding device) of mBebloa. 
Starts meehatilsm wUcb winds apecifiad number of- 
tiuns around core or bobbin. Etomlnes wom;.i eo!l 
for wire abrasion, specified number of leads, and pod- 
tlotl of wire cm Instdatlon paper. Moves wires sot 
wound on Insulation pat)er, onto Insulation paper, 
using pick. Twists coil leads together or bends Into 
armature grooves. May attach coll forms to corea 
*hefon hiaertlng In machine. May tend several BiaeUoeB. 
simultaneously. M ay wind belli resistance ooUs Bnd ba 
designated IfEUX>Coii Winder. 
COIL WINDER, HAND (electronics) 724 Wittda 
wire coils ujwd in manufacture. of ciectrjbDic.oompon^ 
such as resistors and transformors, using manual-ffted 
ooil-wtnding machine: Installs v^-lndlng arbor In clmck 
of machine, uskig wrench. Fits ooll form (paper or 
plaMlc tuba) or partially wound cott on btIkv. Tapai 
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SELF APPRAISAL ASSESSMENT STRUCTURE (SAJVS) 



Administered inost successfully to grades 9-10, (although used for older, 
students, including adults wishing to make career changes) the Self Appraisal 
and Assessment Structure can help students toward a realistic self -concept 
that may have an action -producing effect. 

Osing a pencil and the test booklet, students select activity lists 
which most resemble their own. Ratings for each list are then recorded by 
the student e 

Through discussion and evaluation of these ratings, students begin to think 
about their occupational futures and perhaps explore some fields they hadn't 
considered before. Also, each student gains a better understanding of his 
potential. A final career choice is not a goalo The test is. a catalyst to 
" begin thinking in broad vocational areas. 



Source: Stanley R. Ostrom 
Office of Education 
45 Santa Teresa Street 
San Jose, California 95110 
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DESCRIPTION OV 

The Self-Appraisal and Assessment Struo 
tiire, and the materials thai accompany it, 
constitute a complete program utilizing 
the behavioral approach to counseling. By 
means of this program, the student is car- 
ried through a series of steps to bring him 
to the point where he will have an improved 
picture of his educational and occupational 
objec lives. 

The total program is presented in the three 
booklets listed below: 

Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure 
Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure, 

Slndcnl Handbook 
Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure, 

Adminislraior Manual 

The; first publication consists of the rating 
scales. These scales are described a few para- 
graphs below when the question ''What Is 
It?" is answered. 

The Student Handbook is designed to be 
the student's property. By means of a few 
illustrated questions and concept introduc- 
tions, an attempt is made to help prepare 
the student for the administration of the 
Scales. These pages are followed by the pro- 
file upon which the self-ratings are recorded. 
The remaining pages of the Handbook are 
written with two purposes in mind. One is 
to cause the student to validate his ratings 
against other sources of information and the 
st^eond is to start him exploring occupation- 
al objectives compatible with his interests 
and abilities. 

The third publication, the Administrator's 
Manual, is the booklet you are reading. 

The philosophy and suggestions for usage 
of the SAAS System are presented by means 
of answers to thvee questions which begin 
with the question "What Is It?" and a brief 
statement illustrating some uses. 

What Is It? 

The SAAS represents a self assessment pro- 
cess carried out hy means of a group of 
self-rating scales set up within a structure 
whieh enables a serious and concerned stu- 
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SAAS SYSTEM 

dent to make a wor^kable appraisal of a num- 
ber of abilities that are related to academic 
and occupational success. The scales are 
twelve in number. The first eight, which 
deal with vocational fields, are listed below: 



1. 


Scientific 


2. 


Mechanical 


3. 


Clerical 


4. 


Computational 


5. 


Sales 


6. 


Social Service 


7. 


Verbal 


8. 


The Arts 



Each scale consists of seven paragraphs that 
are descriptive of varying degrees of com- 
petence in the field. By choosing the para- 
graph that describes the level at which he 
feels he is functioning, the student makes 
an estimate of his abilities in that field. By 
completing the eight field scales, the ex- 
aminee in effect says, ^This is how I see 
myself in eight important occupational 



There are four scales that are related to 
academic level. They are: 

1. Academic 

2. Motivation 

3. Energy Output 

4. Organization 

The four level scales follow the same struc- 
tural pattern as the eight field scales. How- 
ever, the four ratings are summed to pro- ~ 
duee a Total Level Score. This score is re- 
lated to the student's ability to do academic 
work 

In addition to the tVf'elve scales, there are 
eight brief interest scales. These scales en- 
able the student to indicate his interest in 
each of the eight fields represented by the 
Field Scales. 

Some students arc overly optimistic in their 
evaluations of their own abilities. Others 
are much less optimistic than they should 
be. Therefore, after a student has taken the 
assessment scales, he is presented with a 



ronfroMtatioii systcMU. Tin: (l(^;;r(!(! lo which 
ho \s askod lo (|(i(\sli()n fii.s rulin^^s dr|>(;n(J<s 
on what use is to hv. made of [\u\ ratings. 
The ratings that he gives himsc^lf in tlic 
eight fields are relative and need not be en- 
tirely aeeurate. If he rates himself too high 
or too low on one field, he will do so in all 
eight fields. His major eoneern is the identi- 
fication of the fields where he has the great- 
est strengths. Henee, after eompleting his 
self-ratings, he is asked by a series of ques- 
tions to think back over his developmental 
history and produce some evidence that he, 
in fact, does have abilities in the fields that 
he has indicated as his strongest. While it is 
recognized that a student who has given 
himself an unrealistic rating can continue 
to delude himself, answering these questions 
will have the effect of adding some reality 
to his self-evaluation. 

The need to validate the Level Rating is 
great. This variable is related to the academ- 
ic level to which the student should aspire. 
If the individual rates himself too high, he, 
in effect, will be making academic plans that 
he will be unable to complete. If, on the 
other hand, he makes level choices that are 
too low, he will be aspiring below his poten- 
tial Hence, a system has been devised where- 
by scholastic aptitude test scores and school 
marks are combined with his self-ratings to 
provide a composite Total Level Score. 

When the Field Scores haVe been determin- 
ed and a Total Level Score has been ob- 
tained, the student is then asked to record 
the values on a Field and Level Table. This 
produces a graphic picture of the individu- 
al's strengths and weaknesses - his occupa- 
tional - educational self concept. 

What Part Does Self-Concept Play ? 

Super, Hoppoek^ and others concerned 
with theories of vocational choice, have 
long contended that an individual's self- 
concept plays an important role in his oc- 



cupational developnu^nt. The general eon- 
serisu.s is thai the individual moves into oc- 
cupational areas that satisfy his concept of 
himself. The young person who sees him- 
self as wanting to help other individuals, 
being skilled in gaining the confidence and 
trust of others, may mov(; into social siir- 
vice areas. The individual who sties himself 
as having skills in working with words, both 
in the written and verbal media, might con- 
ceivably feel comfortable in the verbal area. 

Combs'*'^ writes about self-concept as in- 
fluencing one's present actions in all areas 
of life. Lnless an individual has a postive 
self-image, he will not function in a postive 
manner. Thus, if a young person sees him- 
self as one who does not have the ability to 
learn to read he will not become a good 
reader. On the other hand, if he sees him- 
self as a good student, one who is verbal, 
and who knows how to handle words, he 
will attack reading problems in such a man- 
ner that he wiU become a good reader. 

The Self Appraisal and Assessment Struc- 
ture uses a self-concept in a manner that 
is a combination of these two. A consider- 
ation of the field scales will give the, stu- 
dent insight into his occupational develop- 
ment. An examination of his level ratings 
will give him a better understanding of his 
self-concept . in the academic realm. As the 
student progresses through school, he will 
make many decisions based on how he sees 
himself in these areas. As the students study 
their SAAS profiles, some will find that the 
picture presented by the profile will be in 
agreement with what they expected to see. 
Others will be either pleasantly or unpleas- 
antly surprised to see that their SAAS rat- 
ing differ markiedly^from 
tions. Thus the student who has a realistic 
picture of his abilities will experience a re- 
inforcement of his self-concept and may, 
in addition, obtain a clearer picture of him- 
self which should result in a crystallization 
of his educational and occupational plans. 
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Thr iiH)ivi(iii;il wliosr ii«s|>ir;iliuii.s arn not 
rralislir iti Imiis of his paKt cxjK*.riciu;n lias 
two aSiortiativcs from which he vau\ ehoos<;. 
He can ciitcr into a program to remedy his 
weaknesses, or he can adjust his plans so 
they become compatible with his abilities. 

A reasonable objective to which users of the 
SAAS system can aspire is that of giving 
each student a realistic self-concept that will 
have an «clto(i pvodacing effect. 

What Docs SAAS Do? 

During the four years that the SAAS mate- 
rials have been in use, studeii ts who have 
taken them have been asked to evatuate the 
scales. Two bits of information have come 
through in each of these evaluations. One is 
that the whole process starts the students 
thinking about their occupational futures. 
The second is that it causes them to consid- 
er some fields they have never thought of 
before. These arc important considerations. 
Many students comi)iete high school and 
enter college, having done very little think- 
ing about what they will ultimately be doing 
with their lives. There arc several reasons 
why it is important for students to make 
some form of plans. Having a plan gives 
one a feeling of purpose. The individkial 
who has no real purpose in school obviously 
loses an important motivational force. Ad- 
ditionally, an individual making an occupa- 
tional choice relatively ttte in his school 
career may conceivably lose numerous op- 
portunities to take courses that will help 
him prepare for his ultimate occupational 
objective. 

It is easy to misunderstand the objectives of 
--Ihe-prograni.^During-^the-four—years-lhe — 
scales have been in use, the relatively plain^ 
tive cry, "Why do I have to make a voca- 
tional choice now? I am only a tenth grad- 
er*', or *i am only a ninth grader", has 
often been hf ard This represents a m«un- 
derstanding. No one is suggesting thart the 
student make a final yocational choice. 
What is beii^ su^ested is that he start 
thitjking in trrms of broad occupation ai 
fields. Even if this occupational explor- 
ation does not go beyond the broad fields, 
he can still make educational plans that are 
compAtiUe to his oecupational exploration. 
If Oil ffie other hand, he is motivated to re* 



fin<; lii.s lliinkiiig Ni I lie (»oifi( wUvsc. hi) 
cuiiics up willi a specific occupational 
choice, his educational planning may also 
become more specific. 

Another function that the instrument serves 
is that of causing students to face reality in 
terms of their own abilities. A comment 
written by one student as a reaction to the 
SAAS was, ''I got a good picture of myself 
and didn't tike what 1 saw '\ Another wrote, 
''Why do you disillusion us with such a 
blow at this lime?" A group of junior boys 
looked at the results of their SAAS con- 
siderations and one of them Said, '*Go8h, 
we've blown the whole bit." He was referr- 
ing to their school experiences and the fact 
that they had done little throughout their 
school careers to prepare themselves for any 
form of educational or vocational endeavor 
beyond high school. Each of these youiig 
people had beeaforced to face up to some 
facts about himself that many students ig- 
nore during their high school tenure. This 
can be a rather traumatic experience and 
some counselors have been a little fearful of 
what this might do to the student. It would 
appear that it is better to face reality in 
high school when there is still some time to 
make adjustments than to wait tintil the 
individual gets out of high school and finds 
himself in a position where there is no op- 
portunity to readjust his school program. 
There are thousands of high school students 
in Cahfornia who are progressing through-a- 
college preparatory sequence at less than a 
C level. This is hardly realistic. For many of 
these young people, however, reality will 
catch up to them when their initial job suc- 
cess leaves something to be desired, when 
they are refused admission to a four-year 

college,-or when they experience failure in- 

their first year at junior college. The logical 
question is, "Why not face reality early 
enough in high school to do something 
about the areas of weakness?" The individ- 
ual who faces up to his iriskl^ijuades eariy 
enougii to remedy What is remediable, or 
adjust the school program to weaknesses 
that cannot be remediated, will naturally 
make the most profitable use of his higli 
school years. 

A third important function of the SAAS 
system is that of helping the individual ob- 
tain a better understanding of his potential. 



ThrutJgli thin process, he has un opportu- 
niiy to do 8ome voeational and eduealioiuil 
exploration based on information that is 
relatively valid and which is acceptable and 
understandable to liiin. There are loo man) 
different vocational and educational op- 
portunities open to young people in high 
school and college to leave one's future to 
etiatHT. 

Vms (if ttie SAAS 

fr r wu f ^kdyit^ llie iMnmf may lie i^tt^* 
erted in thr maturity levels it whieli the 
SAAS km bnti «iltoiRifl(ercd am) ttie vflri- 
ifm u«C8 to which il hm been put. 

1. Grades 9 and 10. Wbiie the struc* 
ture has been u«ed in very Knitted quanti- 
ties in Grmie B, it has been used jn quantity 
in Grades 9 and 10. When the administra- 
tion of the SAAS at this grade level has 
been followed by discussions, most success 
has been reported when the topics have 
eovered abilities, irp/its, and values related 
to the fields rather than exploration of spe- 
cific oceupations. Many students at this age 
level are loo far removed from entrance into 
the world of work to be interested in any- 
thing thai even inikUy suggests that the y 
make an occupational ctioiee. 

2. Gfades H and 12. The occupa- 
tional maturity of students at this level is 
siich that they wiH enter actively into ex- 
oloration and discussion of occupations in 



the various fiehls. In their considcralion, 
the Structure cnn ho used with other vo- 
cational instruments. Some counselors have 
adminislered the SAAS in conjunction with 
interest inventories and have found that the 
instninuMits liav(^supple!nented each other 
eff(5etiv(!ly. After havinjj; taken tin* SAAS, 
stud(;rits often find aptitu(h^ test results 
more m(uiniiigful. 

One county Neighhorhood Youth Corpt^ 
flrfncintstratorgave the SAAS to aH the NYC 
students in his jurisdiction. He reported a 
postive response by the Corps ^tadents. The 
SAAS adminiAttation and the resulting at- 
tention did tniieh for their feehngs of self 
worth, 

3. Adults. Limited use has been 
made of the SAAS at Junior College. Stu- 
dents enrolled in orientation classes need 
help in understanding tliemselves. Where it 
has been used for this purpose the Stmeture 
has been reported to be helpful. 

At one Regional Occupational Center, the 
SAAS was used with adults who were at- 
tempting to get a new occupational start in 
tife. These people react favorably io the 
instrument. The school -(wiented references 
are sHghtly irritating to them but the non- 
threatening aspects of the instrument, more 
than compensate for these minot irrelevan- 
cies. 




NOMREApING APTITIJDE_TEST BATTERY CNATB) 
..For .use viith disadvantaged persons: 

' Tte^ Tes^t Bat tery"is 'designed" to tesT persons' who do'" 

poorly 'on standard Vocational tests because of reading difficulty, or because 
they cannot read at alio 

Test instructions and test questions are read by the test adniinistra tor o 
After recording and evaluating scores, discriminatory barriers in 'emp^^^^^^ 
ment can be broken down o, Those tested can discover potentials and capa^^^^ 
regardless of lack of experience, education, or training o 



Source: Judy E, Wafrenf el t z 

_ Office^of^'lnfonnation — -^v- 

Publications and Reports 

U.S, Department of Labor 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 

Box 36017 

San Francisco, California 94102 




or contact local HR& Office 



c^rA^^ns y vocamonai i vaiuation systim in summauy 



l)rv**lo|MMl l>v (ir.iUcx t (liUiitioii iuu\ 
/ t i.iinin^ Division, «i < oiDiniiiy special- 
i/oil in irafniiiK the (lis«i(lv«inUigcd. 
THE GRAFLEX SYSTEM: Pinpoints 
aplftudes and interests through work- 
directed activfly in a variety of ^,kill 
■i;areas;. . 

Iricreases chances uf success in 
. iaferiraining 

• Saves evalualor and trainee time 

• Eliminates frustrations 

.• Increases training efficiency 



• Vari(»ly of work skills ovaiuoicd 

• Self-study work tasks and. audio- 
visual techniques combined 

• Quantitative and qualitative evalua- 
tion techniques utilized 

• Assistance in putting the system rnto 
use Is available 

The Craflex Vocational Evaluation 

System is a direct result of Graf lex' 
experience in tralnihg disadvantaged 
clients in a variety of programs: 



• )ob Corps Centers 

t Vocational Rehabilitation Training 
Centers 

• Correctional Programs 

• NABS/IQBS Programs 

Graf lex. Training Division offers a 
full line of services, curriculiim mate- 
rials; equipment, and management — 
expcrtbc for manpower development 
programs, ';' ' . ;^;'v''';.-.;y " 



GRAFLEX 
VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SYSTEM 

STATIONS — — ... • 



CLIENT 



1 




■■■2.. 


Basic Tools 




Bench 




Assembly 



. 3 



Drafting 



Electrical 




VPIumbing 
•:Pipe Fitting 



[: Wood • . 
■Working &• ;.;; 
Carpentry: . I. 



EVALUATION 

• Performance 

• Interest 
'•Behavior 



ic 



Needle Trade 



Glerk 
Sales & Office 



Welding & 
Soldering 



Refrigeration - 
Air Condition- 
JngS, Healing _ 



L 



STATIONS — 



•"■•'v.Y ■ . 



AREAS OF APPLICATION 

Vocaiiona I Rehabilitation Centers 
Vocaltonal/Technical Schools .. 
NABS/)OBS Programs 
Manpower Development & Training 
Centers 

Correctional Programs 



Business and Industry Training 
Programs 

Labor Union Training Programs 
lob Corps Centers 
ConrTmuriity Training Programs 



For Additional Informduon^ please 
contact: 



3750 Monroe Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14603 
Phone:716 586-2020 



Craflex will work with any organlza-; 
tioh to tailor the Vocational Evaluation 
System to the customer's requirements 
and smoothly inlegrnte it into 
existirig programs. We will also. work . ; 
to develop individu.il stations or an 
entire system to meet particular 
requirements. . 



BRAiNARD OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE INVENTORY 

The Brainard Occupational Pref erence Inventory gives student and 
teacher some insight for determining the kinds of job related tasks a student 
likes best aiid those he dislikes. ' ^ 

Ratings from this particular questionnaire are helpful in channeling 
studies or interests, determininjg future class schedules, and identifying . 
possible career fields for exploration 0 

Students are asked questions like: How would you like to answer the 
telephone, give information asked, or take messages for others; sell things 
or services to people, explainiiig why they should buy than; drive a truck 
or automobile, pilot an airplane, or run a motorboat and understand its 
mechanism? Students answer questions on a scale of 1-S with one being equal 
to "strong dislike" and five being equal to "strong like." 




Source: The Psychological Corporation 
304 East 45th Street 
New York City, New York 1001 
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mnmlhnr mm lh« answer sheet is the same as 
Ihr number of the question you are answer- 
ing. Mdie Mine mark for every questioii^\ do 
MUt ship any; Wh«n you get to Part 2, which 
lie||iiis Wilh question 101 on y«ge 7^ answer 
the quesllofts on the left-hanil side of the page 
If you are a male or the questions on the 
Hglit-hand side of the page if you are a 
female, 

Itcmemliers maike your marks hcairy and 
lilark and keep them Inaide tiM pairs at 
dottefJ tiiiee. Now begin. 



The examiner and produrh tikoald waUi atNong itii; itiik- 
jccU while llicy urc taking itie !;;vcMloiy lu ehi!i:k llitil 
responses arc recorded uto^tty a|i«i iltut ilcnis are not 
omiUed. 

The suhjecU may be iieririitW lu turn in tlicir uuHwcr 
sheets, booklets and peneilf idMSi |l«cy haw finislicthf *1 (»f 
the items or ihcy all SMy SS^irrd to stay . i|uiciiiy in 
their seats until everyone ht^ Iblii^d, The fornirr is the 
preferable procedure if |^ r§ndi|iir|Tf of the testing ru^>in 
pertntt. 



SCORING 



Six lield scores are ublained from the Brainard Occupa- 
tioml Prejetv.nce Inventory. Spaces for recording the scores 
are provided on the answer sheet. Scoring mmf be dene 
etibi*r by haiid or / >y a lest scoring machine. 

V; The tfiiestHMts for each ctf jhe »ix fietds are in a block 
on chit; answer siieet. I'age 4 of this Manual ^ows an answer 
skt*efc on wliich hr.es have been drswn to^tliTie the blocks 
uf iietuc for each field* Tlie scorer majr either keep thh page 
of liie Manual in sight when scnri^g er make a copy on a 
blank answer alicet. It is not necessary to draw the lines 
ufi each used answer sheet as one will quickly becdme 
famiitar with (he position of the fields. 

The weights for the variotfs responses are: 1 for SD; 
2 for U; 3 for N; 4 for L; and 5 for SL. Score each 
firld by summing the appropriate Weights for the given 
responses and tecord the scores in the proper boxes at the 
lop edge of the answer sheet. The«e are the boxes imroe- 
dtutely following the names and numbers of die fields. The 
lowest |H)ssible score for any field b 20, meaning that the 
;«nhjecl has marked ;r:e SD for each item; the maximum 
srwre is 100, in which case every item has bceii marked 
through the SL. 

'Ilie table below shows, the item numbers for each occu- 
pational field. 

Field Item Numbers 

I — Commercial 1-20 

II — Mechanical 21-30; 41-50 

III — Professional 31-40; 51*60 

IV — Esihette 6W0; 0190 

V — Scienlific 71-80; W-lOO 
VI — Agricultural (for Boys) 1CM20 

Personal Servi«:e (for Ciris) 

Omitted Items 

if only one item in a field has been omitted, treat it as 
n rcM|Mmse of N (neutral) and give it a weight of 3. But 
wlien two or more items in a field hkvt not been -marked, 
no srore sliould be obtained for that particular field as such 
a M\oi%\ eould only be ak^ approximation of the subject's 
iiHrresl. Should there lie six or more omitted items through- 
nut the entire answer sheet; the paper should not be scored 



even though the omissions £re in differcnl fields. It is as- 
suraed. from a record of th:^ kind that the .subjei:! was liot 
responding to the best of his ability. If possible, rithci re- 
turn the answer sheet for completion, or rclcsl. 

Machine Scouno 

A single scoring stencil permits an operator lo obtain 
all six fie'id scores from one insertion of the answer hheul 
in the IBM Test Scoring Machine. The selting.s of the 
switches to get the various scores are :<liown in itic table 
below. 

Setting of , Setting of 
Master Control Formuhi 

Switch Switch Field Score 

A A rni Rights 1 — Commercial 

A A on Wrongs 11^ — Mcciianictf . 

B B on Wrosgs lit — ProfcssipriHr 

B B on Righu IV Erthelic 

C Coa Rights V-- Scientific 

C C on Wrongs VI — AgrtcuUural ( Hoyn K 

IVsfinal Service (Cirbi) 

Since a considerable number of switch movementa are in- 
volved, the scoring muhiiie operator should studjr the table 
carefully. Note,, for example, that when the Formula B 
switch is set on Wrongs, the score for Field III is ol>tained; 
when it is set oh Rights, the Field iV score is obtained. 
It ic, of course, extremely important to record scores in the 
proper boxes on the answer sht^et. 

Attention should be paM also to the rheostats corrc*fpond* 
ing to the A, B and C formula switches. Hie rheostats .should 
be adjusted to ^ve a proper reading when the app^-opriate 
formula switch is set to either R or W, This should be 
checked by putting through the machine marked answer 
sheets for which each field score is known in advance. <)n 
each such check sheet, no two field scores should be the 
same. 

Before actual scoring, the answer sheet must lie sruiincd. 
Since the examinee is required to make Triatively long 
marics on the answer sheet, it is important to make Miire that 
each mark is of sufficient length in terms of the afi.'iwcr in- 
tended, and that the entire mark fills up tlic npaii: between 
thv£ dotted linr.s. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tlu! Hrainnrd Occupational Preference Inventory permits 
n sy.HU'Mialii: .Htriil^ of a person's interests. It is a standard- 
imi t)iiesliontinire designed lo bring to the fore the facts 
idioiit II person with rei^pect lo his occupational interests so 
lhal he uiid his advisers cun more inleliigentty and objec- 
tivrly ili^tcuHH his occupational and educational plans. The 
iriverildry ean )>e administered in aliout 30 minuties* II is 
intruded for Klililenls in graden H*12 and adults. 

The Invenlory rc<piires n relatively low levcf of reading 
skill, an deli*rniiitt*d hy np))lication of readability formulas.* 
Heeausc. of ihis, it mny appropriately be irsed at lower edu- 
r.itioiiiil Icvrln than .^^imilar instruments which contain more 
ilillirtjil reading muteriul. Adults with limited educational 
lia(*kgr<ntitds may alsu be able to react with greater under- 
slMiJirrh^ 10 the items of the Inventory. 



A questionnaire of this type docs not analyze the viica* 
liona] f)tne.ss of the person who answers the (pjesliona* It 
provides information concerning one vital pitaae in the 
complex matter of setting his vocational plans wisely anW 
planning a program for attaining his goats, The counselor 
needs lo be aware of many other variables and to warn the 
counselee about the necessity for other data about himself 
and his proposed choices. Other personal factors wtkicli must 
be considered are general ability, special abilities^ pliysii|iM% 
sex^ age^ and special trainingi in iiddilion to a general ap> 
"fraisal of the ecoric.Tiic significance and Umitatiotia of (he 
proposed occupation. The interpretation of preferences, as 
measured by the Inventory, in relation \o these iniillers is 
of great concern to the counselor. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTORY 



Tfie Itrainard Ocrupalional Preference Inventory yields 
srorrs in six br(»ad occupational fields for each sex. KotH 
boys inid •^irls ol)tain .scores in the fields identified as Com- 
ninrial, Mechanicalt Professional, Esthetic, and Scientific. 
Only boyM answer the items which yield an Agricultural 
.srtur: only girls answer ilie items for a Personal Service 
s<t)re. 



Each field contains twenty question*) divided (Vfitally 
among four occupational sections. The subject responds to 
each item by indicating whether he strongly tlistikcs ihr' 
activity, dislikes it, is neutral about it, likes it^ or strongly 
likes it. An3wers are marked on a separate answer sheet 
by drawing a line which indicates the dioice of response. 



ADMINISTRATION 



PRUfAIIATION 

Tlir ronni in which the Inventory is administered 
nIhiiiI^I l»e well-lighted, well-ventilated and free from dis* 
Iraclions. Each subject should have adequate space in 
whirh lo work. The examiner must become thoroughly 
fnmili.'ir with ilie instructions on the cover of the Inven- 
tory iKtoklct, particularly with the method of marking 
;»fis»vrr« on ilie .separate answer sheet. If more than 25 
itidiviihiiils are to take the Inventory in a single session, 
the examiner should have the assistance of one or more 
pr(H lors who are familiar with (he instructions. The ex* 
utiiittor nniHt asstmie responsibility for having all the necea* 
Miry inait rinl,s on haw! and ready for the administration 
\\\ \\\v InvtMilory. 

IVlArEIIIALS 

Vuv every person who !s to take the Inventory there 
Miiisi be a question booklet, an answer sheet and a pencil 
with an ora.ser. If the answer ^leets are to be machine 
.srortM), tlie )»encils must contain ciectrographic lead. The 
tpirslioit booklets are reusable, so it is important that the 
siibjt*fis nuikc no marks in tliem. 



•.Sirlllri'. II. 'Ilio rfnding dtlHriilly of interest inventories. Occupations, 
I9'I7, 2ft, 95«96. Sre lUo: Roclwr, E, C. A comparison of seven interest 
invrnittricB with respect to word usage. /. educ. Res., 1940, 42, 8-17. 



Time 

There is no time Hmit for the Brainard Occupulionat 
Preference Inventory^ but 30 minutes should be ample 
for the administration of the Inventory lo moA persona. 
This permits use of the Inventory during a single <*lass 
period. 

Procedure 

Distribute the question booklets, answer / sheets and 
pencils. Say: 

Do not make any .marks on tlie questntn 
booklet. Do noi write on the answer alieel 
until I teU you lo do ao# 

When everyone has his materials, say: 
Look at the inatructiocia on ihe booklet whUe 
I read them wHh y^n% 
Read aloud the instructiona on the front page of the 
booklet. After the subjects' have filled in the idt iilifyin<i; 
information on their answer slieels, ask for tpicstions almni 
the marking of responses. 

After all such questions have liecti answered^ say: 
When ] tell you to begin, open the btniktet 
to the questions and put your nnswers on Ihri 
separate answer sheet by drawing;; lines as 
described in the instructions. Be sure that the 
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JOB-0 



Co<b'0 is an aid for students to determine 
^'Vtot'tley 4iJ» to do, and \*at'si^ 
,cerl»in jobs tl» 

"■.■■^■'IMs: test. is.;.helpfi4 
4>titucle^ abitity or preyiois expiprient^ 



S0urce : GFKR Career Materials 
P.O. Box 4 
Beliaont, California 




What will you be doing a few years from now? 



What would you like to be doing? How can you fmd out what you want to do? 

JO^O will help you find out how you see yourself, what kind of job best fits your interest, what you like to 
do most, and what skills you need to get that job. However, JOB-O does not measure your ability or aptitude 
to do the task involved in the occupation you will choose. JOB-O IS EXPLORATORY ONLY. 



You are now ready to begin. 



First obtain an Insert Folder entitled 'JOB TITLE SEARCH'\ Place that Insert Folder between pages 8 
and 11 in this booklet so that the JOB-O INDEX BOXES can be seen above this page. 



2- Now having placed the Insert Folder in the booklet you are ready to take the test. Be sure to read and 
follow all directions on each page. 



WUen you have completed the boxes in the JOB-O INDEX, read the directions on the Insert Folder and 
find jobs that match five or more of your numbers. You will find 120 jobs listed on pages 11-14. Go 
through all of the jobs and then the research on the Insert Folder, 



THIS BOOKLET IS REUSABLE - PLEASE DO NOT MARK IN IT. 



TURN TO PAGE THREE AND BEGIN. 

{31) 
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CALIFORNIA OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE SURV'^Y (COPS) 



Appropriate for both college bound and N.O, students, the California 
Occupational Preference Survey measures interests and activities at pro- 
fessional and skilled levels in fourteen occupational clusters. 

Students are presented with instruction on how to obtain and inteipret 
their interest scores in relation to the scores of students at their educa- 
tional level. 

The student is then encouraged to begin acquainting himself with the 
available information in the career areas where his interest scores are high. 
This instrument is an aid to constructive career planning at the high sctool 
levelo 



Source: Educational and Industrial 
Testing Service 
. P«0o Box 7234 
San Diego, California 
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CALIFORNIA OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE SURVEY 



The California Occupational Preference Survey (COPS) was 
developed for use in vocalional counseling, particularly with 
juitior and senior high scnool and college students and young 
adiilts. It is particularly well suited as a point of departure for 
exploring the world of work since interest scores are presented 
in terms of fumilies of related occupations, thus broadening 
the outlook of occupational opportunities available to an 
individual with interests in a particular area. The rationale 
underlying interpretation of scores is that the young adult who 
is just formulating his care ei plan would prefer to increase his 
knowledge of those many occupations available within his 
particular area of interest rather than isolating a single occu- 
pational choice. 

Fourteen occupational cluster scores are obtained from the 
COPS representing the entire spectrurn of occupations. In- 
terest in occupational activities at two . levels (identified as 
Professional and Skilled) are measured within six major group- 
ings plus two additional groupings for which levels appear to 
be inappropriate. In general, those occupations in the Profes- 
sional Level are characterized by a greater degree of autonomy 
and respbnsiblity and typically require college training and 
advanced degrees. Occupations in the Skilled Level are those 
usually requirmg specialized training such as would be 
obtained in trade or vocational school and on-the-job training. 
Interpretation of scores begins with the comparison of an 
individual's scores profiled against norms presented for the 
COPS high school or college sample. 



THE COPS STRUCTURE 
OF OCCUPATIONS 

Development of the COPS was based on the classification of 
occupations into major groups and levels within each group as 
hypothesized by Anne Roe. Factorial research into the occu- 
pational interests of students required certain modiHcations in 
this theoretical classificatioii resulting in the giodel of occupa- 
tions measured by the COPS.* The structure of this model is 
depicted below. 

iKnappr R< Classification of occupational interests into groups and 
levels. Paper presented at the Society of Multivariate Experiincmtal 
Psychology meeting. Berkeley. 1967. 



Validity in terms of internal structure and criterion group pro- 
flies and reliability in terms of split-half and test-retest estimates^ 
are presented in detail in the COPS manual. Mediaiii reliability'" 
coefficients for these conditions were, respectively, .92 and .88. 
A study of the stability of COPS profiles through the high school 
years is also reported in the manual. Shown below is a profile of 
a high school student from a sample tested on three different 
occasions over a two-year period illustrating the stability of the 
COPS interest profile. 



PROnLE 8HECT FOR THE CAUFORNIA OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE SURVEY 



titth achool atudfot (««ud over two jmkr ptrlod in 
8oPhoir>orc t- — I. Jimlor N-.>>>nd g>qtor 
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please sendr.. 



A DEMONSTRATION PACKET for the CALIFORNIA OCCUPA TIONAL WfF- 
f/?E/VC£5L//?l/fK is available, without charge, to teachers and counselors wtio 
request this for consideration in school use. 

n Demonstration packet for consideration for classroonri use. 
n Complete COPS specimen set . ^ . . ^ . 



$2.25 



School District. 
Attention 



P. O. No. . 



Street , 



City. 



. State . 



.Zip, 



FORMAT AND 
ADMINISTRATION: 

The COPS consists of 168 items describing activities 
performed in many difTerent Idnds of occupations. Students 
respond to these activities by indicating their degree ofliking' 
or disliking for each activity. The items reflect actual tasks 
performed rather than being phrased in terms of often un- 
familiar occupational titles. Further, the COPS is brief and 
when using the Self-Scoring Form can usually be completed in 
20 to 30 miriutes and scored by the student in another IS to 
20 minutes. Responding to the survey proves to be an 
Interesting experience for the student and provides a valuable 
entry into the exploration of the world of work. 

The COPS response format and sample items are as follows: 



1 



D 



Like very much 
like moderately 
dislike moderately 
Dislike very much 

L 1 d 



D 



14. Make passengers at ease for ^ 
a commercial airline 

39. Operate an office duplicator 

or copy machine ;;;; * 

65. Apply composition rooflng or tile 

to the roofs of buildings . ... .... -j; -i; -j; 

82. Write a brief instruction sheet 

1 is 1 . Conduct z youth group leadership 

traijirngjirogram : : : : : : : : : : : : 

Overhead transparency masters are available to assist teachers 
and counselors in working v Uh groups of students on the 
administration of the COPS. These also may be useful in 
explaining student COPS scores to groups of parents. 



USES: 

The COPS is designed for use in guiding students in the explor- 
ation of occupations. It is particularly appropriate for the fol- 
lowing applications: 

• in classroom group guidance units as a point of departure 
for exploring the world of work» 

• as ah introduction to use of V/EIV or the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

• as a guide for students in exploring outside sources of infor* 
mation about specific occupations. 

• to assist students in planning their high school and college 
major program. 

• to assist students plan their post high school training. 

• to help widen occupational horizons for the potential drop- 
out by specifying occupational opportunities available to 
them within their particular area of interest. 

• for individual cuunsellng with hi^ school or college 
4) dents. 

:RJC (Lio) 



FEATURES OF THE 
COPS: 

EASE OF ADMINISTRATION. The COPS is comparatively 
short and is easy for the counselor or teacher to administer 
and easy for the counselee or student to answer. Statement 
of job activities is in a form easy to respond to even by 
those students who may otherwise be unfamiliar with the 
occupational title. Further, the COPS free<hoice response 
format allows the student to state his degree of liking or 
disliking for each activity and does not force students to 
chose between activities which may be equally appealing or 
distasteful as in forced-choice inventories. 

BRIEF ADMINISTRATION TIME. The Self-Scoring Form cari 
usually be group administered in about 20 to 30 minutes 
and self scored in about 15 to 20 minutes. Thus, admin- 
istration and scoring can often be completed in one class 
period. A study in one sample of I ^ unselec ted high- 
school students showed the range of time to respond to the 
items to be six minutes to 27 minutes with a mein of 13 
minutes. Self-scoring time ranged from five minutes to 20;! 
minuteswith a mean of 11 minutes. 

ONE INSTRUMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL AND SKILLED 
OCCUPATIONS. The COPS measures interest in occupa- 
tional clusters both at the professional and non-professional^ 
levels. One instrument thus provides interest profiles/ 
appropriate both for the college oriented student as well as 
for the vocationally oriented student. • i 

MACHINE SCORINGr For large Wministratiohs mcW^^^ 
scoring may be accomplished in Computer by using one of 
two sheets which may be read either by the IBM 1230 or ' 
Digitek optical readers. • 

SELF*SCORING FORM. A specially printed disposkWe tefci 
booklet may be hand scored by students theniselves aihd 
profiles plotted on iS\e Self Interpretation Guide boK^^ 
providing a compact and definitive vocational guidance! 
unit with in^mediale feedback of results. "r-- ^ -'^'-'^^^ 

GROUP GUIDANCE. Classroom guidance is facilitated fbr thel 
counselor or teacher through use of iht Self 'Interpfjstatioh 
Guide and auxiliary reference rnaterial available to. the- 
student. The survey provides the student with a broad 
overview of .the world of work enabling him to consider a^ 
large number of individual occupations. 

SELF-INTERPRETATION GUIDE. The interest profile which 
resuhs from plotting the COPS scores shows the students' 
relative interest in each occupational area as compared with ; 
other students. Each student may selecticr further indivi- 
dual study occupations in those areas where their interests 
are highest. Sample occupations are presented in the stu- 
dent's copy of the Self Interpretation Guide and PPvfile 
Sheet: These occupations are keyed to the DOT page num- 
ber and, by following this up, the student is referred lo' 
current, detailed information about these and other related 
occupations in his area of interest. Sample occupations are 
also keyed to the V.I.E.W. system and in those localities 
where this or similar rriicrofilni occupational dissemmation 
systems are available, the student can obtain information 
appropriate to his locality about these occupations. 

IMMEDIATE FEEDBACK AT LOW COST. Use of Ihc .V<'//- 

Scoring Form in conjunction with the Self-Interpretation 
Guide provides the students with immediate results of (heir 
individual interest patterns. In providing for local, student ' ^ 
self-scoring, the COPS eliminates the time delay in reporting 
results to tihe student and greatly reduces the cost of obtain- • 
Lng these results. 
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EDUCATORS ASSISTANCE 




ERIC 



The of Careers) is a new and. 

unique vocational guidance tool. It is the result of 
over three years of research and deveiopment.during 
which time to over 4000 students. The 

PIC represents a different approachto career interest 
'assessment. It utilizes a pictorial technique which 
^ sets h'^apart the traditional verbal interest 
^^ inyeritpries. Bfscause of its non-verbal design it can be 
■ (arid^jias :bden) us^ with almost any age group, 
elementary/ juniior high, senior liigh and post high 
school adults. Every aspect of this inventory has 
been conceived with simplicity in mind. The only 
equipment required to administer the PIC are a 
standard slide projector, two trays of slides and a 
brief set of instrucUons. The only implements 
needed for taking the PIC are a pencil and answer 
sheet. The results are provided on an easily readable 
computer print-out that requires aminimum of 
interpretation. The PIC is truly the first fresh idea in * 
career interest assessment to come along in years.. , /V 
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The PIC consists essentially of a set of 35 mm. slide 
pictures of people performing diverse tasks in twenty-one 
different occupational clusters: Agriculture, Business and 
Office (Data Processing), Business and Office (Secretarial), 
Communications (Fine Arts), Communications (Media), 
Criminal Justice, Electrical/Electronics, Engineering Tech- 
nology (Applied), Engineering Technology (Civil/Drafting), 
Environmental & Natural Resources, Health Services, Home 
Economics & Food Services, M?d-Management & Super- 
vision, Science and Laboratory, Service (Air Transpor- 
tation), Service (Fire Science), Service (Personal), Service 
(Public), Trade And Industry (Construction), Trade & 
Industry (Mechanics), Trade & Industry (Metal Trades). 
There are ten slides for each cluster. The slides are shown, 
without commentary at eight second intervals. The "testee*' 
responds to the slides by marking one of five choices, 
strongly like, slightly like, neutral, slightly dislike and 
strongly dislike. The computer tallies the responses and 
provides the results on a large, clear print*out. The 
individual receives both an "absolute score** which indicates 
whether his total response to the ten slides of each cluster 
was positive, neutral or negative, and a percentile ranking 
for each cluster. 

The PIC doesn't pretend to be able to tell people "what 
they arc supposed to be." What it can do is help point an 
individual in a particular though stitl somewhat general 
direction and give him a basis for further career exploration 
and decision-making. This inventory is not designed to 
replace traditional interest assessment devices but to supple* 
nient them and fill the gaps which they do not cover. The 
PIC emphasizes a wide variety of careers which require less 



than four years of college, in fact, complcij training for 
these careers can usually be accomplished in two years or 
less through programs routinely offered al community 
(junior) colleges and trade/technical schools. The PIC's 
"affective*' approach to vocational testing exposes students 
to a facet of career interest assessment ignored by the 
traditional inventories. Its non-verbal method allows the 
non-academic or educationally disadvantaged an oppor- 
tunity to have a productive, non-threatening testing ex- 
perience. These are some of the reasons the counselors and 
test administrators from all the schools in which the PiC 
was tried enthusiastically acclaimed it as a uniquely useful 
counseling tool. It won't solve all vocational gridance 
problems. But it does provide some answers that no other., 
instrument on the market can deliver. 




EDUCATORS 
ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE 
HAS A PROGRAM 
JUST FOR YOU . . . 



EDUCATORS ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE 

Subsidiary of System Development Corporation 
9841 Airport Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90045 (714) 639-3660 

Gentlemen: Please send me more Information on the 
following. 

□ Pictorial inventory of Careers 
o Career Decision Making 

□ Priority Counseling Survey 

□ Risk Taking Attitude- Values Inventory 



Name. 



Address. 



City. State. 




. Educators Assistance Institute is dedicated to the ^ 
improvement of the educational process by the use 
of the latest in computerized systems in combina- „ 
tion with the best in evaluative techniques. Our" 
other services include the "Priority Counseling 
Survey" designeid to provide student heads assess- 
ment in both educational and career areas and, 
"Career Decision Making/V designed to assist your 
staff in developing a career center and career class, 
and the "Risk -Taking Attitude Values Inventory" 
designed to provide a practical, inexpensive way 
to get information you need to help solve behavior 
problems and to realize the best potential in every 
person. 





Pictorial tnvantory of Carasrs Care«r Decision Making 




••rloritv Counwllng Survey . RUk-Taklng Attituda Values Invaiitory 



OCCUPAIIQNAL , CAREER CLUSTERS 



Once the student has taked a good look at his aptitudes and his interest's ' 
through the use of the preceding instruments and teacher counselii the* stu- 
dent must then systematically begin an exploration of jobs and career sV whi^^^ 
match his aptitudes and interests. 

One meaningful way to begin this exploration is to^aslt' the student to 
choose two or three areas to explore. The ^^Jdb Clusters" listed on the 
following pages are an easy way for the student to look at all^ 
areas. We in the Fullerton Union High School; District: have found -them' ve 

useful because they can be reproduced, and each student can have his'^ own' 5 

! - - 

copy to keep in his folder. 



ERiC 



V ■ *■ 
CAREER CLUSTERS 

1. BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

2. MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION OCCUPATIONS 

3. COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA OCCUPATIONS 

4. CONSTRUCTION OCCUPATIONS 

5. MANUFACTURING OCCUPATIONS 

6. TRANSFORTATION OCCUPATIONS 

7. AGRI-BUSINESS & NATURAL RESOURCES OCCUPATIONS 

8. MARINE SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 

9. ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL OCCUPATIONS 

10. PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

11. HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

12. HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION OCCUPATIONS 

13. PERSONAL SERVICES OCCUPATIONS 

14. FINE ARTS AND HUMANITIES OCCUPATIONS 

15. CONSUMER & H0MEMAKIN6-RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



These fifteen represent the entire world of work around which 
Career Education might be develooed, as suggested by the 
United States Office of Education. 



DupMcated by Orange County 
Department of Education 
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FIELD TRIPS 

Planning a number o£ field trips can begin by contacting your local 
Chamber or Conmercei Business Men's Association, or any of the service clubs ' 
in your area. These organizations usually keep a list of conpanies .that are ' 
receptive to touring groups through their facilities. ' 

It IS advisable to make your initial contacts for field trips sever al\ 
months in advance. Ask the public service department of the plant you v/isn to . 
visit for some written jjiformation (pamphlets, brockures, etCa)' regarding I" 
their operation.- -Get- a- written- explanation-of --your particular- Visit^-(time-,--— --7 

^ r * ' ^ 

date, and directions to location) for your own clarification and to present » , j 



to your administrators 0 Make the necessary arrangements to be away from the 
classroom (parent permission, transportation, etCc)o ^ - ' ^ ^'^^'^ 



Sometimcts small businesses (retailers, restaurants) are agreeable to . \ ^ v 



-i^.^ 



touring smaller groups of students. Foi this kind of trip, contact the .^ ^: ^.^.f^H 



manager of tiie business and make arrangements through hjjn. , ' . \i ' ,% ^./c 




EXPLORING CAREERS THROUGH MEDIA. AND PUBLICATIONS 

; . Included on the following pages is a current bibliography- listing;; li ■[."■^-^^ 
most of the commercially prepared instructional materials which caji, be . • 
used to help students explore the world of work while they are still.; . - " ^^ ^^^^ 
in the> classroom. 

No effort was made to edit the bibliography in terms of usefulness'" ^ ^^^ 
to special 'education programs because it is felt that tesichers should . 
evaluate the materials arid purchase thos6 materials which b^st fit 
themselves and their students. 




ORANGE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CAREER GUIDANCE RESOURCE 



William H. Parmenter, Coordinator 

CA REER GUIDANCE MEDIA 

The following list of materials is by no means intended to be all inclusive, 
but is Intended as an aid to anyone perusing commercial materials for possible 
purchase. 



GENERAL REFERENCES 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Third Edition - Volume I 
Voliime il 
Supplement I 
Supplement ■ II 



$6.25 

$1.50/Year 

$5.00 
$4.25 
$2.75 
$1,25 



Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 " 



.7 •■;■( 



Ameri can Trade School s: Di rectory 



Educators Guide To Free 
Guidance Materials 



College Blue Book 
3 Volumes 



$12.00 



$ 8.75 



$67.00 



Croner Publications 

211 -OS^Jamaica Avenue ; I 

Queens Vi llage, N.Y. 11428 x 

Educators Progress Servi«, Incy; 
Randol ph , Wi sconsi n 53956 ' 



The College Blue Book 
P.O. Box 76327 
Sanford .Station 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90005 
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PRINTED CAREER BOOKS AND MANUALS FOR STUDENT USE 
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Vocational Guidance Manuals $ 1.95 (Each 

Have 61 Manuals Regarding Careers Paperbound) 
(lie, -Acting, Hotel Industry, Public 
Relations, Etc.) 

"Careers In Depth" and "Aim High Vocational $ 3-99 Each 
Guidance" Series 

Numerous manuals regarding careers 

Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational 
Guidance 2 Volumes $21.65 



Messner Career Books - 45 Titles $ 3.64 Each 



State Occupational Guides Free 
Mini -Guides 



Vocational Guidance 

Manuals 
235 East 45th Street 
New York,. N.Y. 10017 

Richard Rosen Press, Inc. 
29 East 21st Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 



^d>' Publishing 
6 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Julian Messner 
1 West 39th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10018 

State of California 
Department of Human 
Resources Development 
800 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, Ca. 95814 

J. G. Ferguson Publishing 
6 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 



Career Opportunities For Technicians 
And Specialists $ 8.95 Each 

-Engineering Technicians or $35.85/Set 

-Agriculture, Forestry and Oceanographic 

Technicians 
-Health Technicians 
-Community Service and Related 

Specialists 
-Marketing, Business and Office 

Specialists 

"Planning My Future - Grades 9-12 Text" $ 3.95 American Guidance Service, 

Inc. 

Publishers' Building 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55 

Finding Your ORBIT (Grades 6-8) Chronicle Guidance 

-Worksheet Format For Career Exploration $.80-$1.50 Ea. Les Abramson, Represeritati 

Depending upon (213) 431-7641 
quantity purchased 



"Help Yourself To A Job" 3-Parts 
(For use by special education, 
slow learners and under achievers 



$1.50/copy 
For each part 



Finney Company 
3350 Gorham Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55426 



ERIC 



Printed Career Books And Manuals For Student Use (Cont'd ) 

"World Of Work." Occupations and Careers" 
"Your Job And Your Future," and "What Job For 
Me" Series - Grade 7-12 - Price varies 

Choosing Your Career (Grades 10-12) $1.50 Each 

Learning Program 

Life Career Game ^ $35.00 



Life Career Game $6.00 



Page 3 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
8171 Redwood Highway 
Novato, Ca. 94947 

Coronet Films 
65 E. South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Western Publishing Combany 
Robert G. Harding, Representa 

ti ve 
(213) 329-3798 



L "-^rbara Varenhorst 
Pal'^ » Ho Unified School 
District 

25 Churchill Ave. 
Palo Alto, Ca, 94303 



CAREER "KITS" 



J age 4 



Career desk Top Kit (Senior High) 
(Junior High) 



Occupational Exploration Kit (OEK) 
Grades 9-12 



Widening Occupational Roles Kit 
Grades 6-9 

t 

Job Experience Kits, Grades 8-'! 2 
(Problem Solving Approach With 20 
Occupati ons) 



Job Family Series 
VIEW 



Grades 7-14 



Chronicle Occupational Briefs 

Bound In 3 Volumes 
Chronicle Desk Rop File 
College VIEW Deck 

Will be publishing career materials 

In same format shortly 

Occupational Guidance Series 
800 Career Descriptions Packaged In 
5 Units 



Career Folios - 
Folios qrouped in 10 career clusters 
or sets 



Sextant Series - Career: Kits and Manuals 
Junior or Senior High Series may be 
purchased - cost vary 

Human Relations Kit ' 
Simulation kit designed for 20 

• students with enphasis on human 
relations in the world of work 



$125.00 
$114.00 



$107.50 



Careers, Inc. 

P.O. Box 135 

Largo, Florida 33540 

Science Research Assoc. 
(SRA) 

Boyd Lowe, Representative 
19521 Scobey Avenue 
Gardena, Ca. 90247 
(714) 530-0138 
213) 623-6739 



$158.50 
$130.00 

21.00 

Free to 
participating 
Orange County 
ROP Districts 

$ 72.50 



Bill Pamienter, Coordinator 

Career Guidance 

Orange County Departmieht of 

Education 

834-3924 



Chronicle Guidance 
LesAbramson, Representative 
$ 99.50 (213) 431-7641 

$154.00 (Including 
Viewer) 

$85.00 (Excluding hardware) 



$ 39.50/Unit 
$197.50 For 
Complete Set 



$ 7.95/Set 



$100-$180 
$169.50 



Finney Company 

Gurney S. McCasland, Rko. 

P.O. Box 568 

Monterey Park, Ca. 91754 



Harcourt, Brace, Jovahovich 
Dean Slocum, Representative 
(714) 545-8163 

Sextant Systems , Inc. 
3048 North 34th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 

Mc6raw-Hi 1 1 Book Company 
Richard H. Michaels, 
Field Representative 
(714) 830-8875 
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CAREER "KITS" (Cont.) 
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"World of Work" Training Kits 
(Includes cassettes, pi a^yer. 24 
student record booklets & in- 
structors guide) 

- Getting a Job $153.00 

• On the Job $249.50 

Career Development Laboratory $210.00 
Grades 8-13 

(By means of career surveys the 
student is guided to 1 or more 
taped interviews) 



Career Games Laboratory $74.50 
Grades 8-13 

(A semi-progranmed exploration of 
fcareers related wi th the Career 
Development Laboratory) 



Educational Resources 
100 Gate 5 Road 
Sausalito, Calif. 94965 
Ivy Fey, Representative 
(415) 332-1559 



Educational Proqress (Corp; 
Robert G. Poor, Representa 
tive 

17971 Alta Drive 

Villa Park, Calif. 92667 

(714) 637-2333 

■ ■ , . ■ ■ •. ■ ■ .i\ ■:: " 



FILMS (16mm 7 8 mm.) 
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CAA^ERS - Doubleday 16 mm 
13 Films Super 8 mm 



World of Work Series 
Films 
15 Films 



Sterling 



CAREER PLANNING SERIES 
-What's Your Bag 

-Do Your Own Thing In the Mechanical 
Field 

-People In the Social Services 
-The Name of the Game is Sales 

AIMS Vocational Guidance 
-'•Are You Ready For a Job" 
-'"It's Your Future" 
-Series of 13 career films 



Program 200-0100 VGS/Job Descriptions 
Packaged as 6 - five minute job 
descriptions 

"Your Job" Series 
6 Films on finding jobs and 
work attitudes 



$130.00 Each 
$ 98.00 Each 



$ 90.00 to 
$135.00 Each 



$125.00 Each 



$125.00 
$150.00 
$190.00 each 



$300.00 



$ 97.50 (B/W) 
$195.00 (Color) 



Doubleday Mul ti media ^ , : 
Robert DeFrei tas , Di stri ct 

Manager 
(213) 285-1074 



16nin 
Bruce 
Photo 
(714) 



Stuebing 

and Sound Company 
645-1474 8nin 



John Grace, Representative 
(741) 492-2462 



Stan Ostrom 
Office of Education 
County of Santa Clara 
45 Santa Teresa Street 
San Jose, Calif. 951.10 
(408) 299-2441 

AIMS instfuctiohaT Media 
Services, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1010 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 467-1171 

Scope Productions , inc. 
1461 West Shaw 
Fresno, Calif. 93705 

Coronet Films 

65 E. South Water Street 

Chi cggo , 1 11 i noi s 6060 1 • 
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SL I DtS. FILMSTRIPS AND TAPES 
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"Vocations: Medical Careers" 
5 Series of 10 filmstrips each 



"A Direction For Tomorrow" 
7 Multimedia Kits 



Career Planning and Vocational 
Guidance 

-Set of 9 career silent filmstrips 

Vocational Decisions 
3 Filmstrips on the World of Work 



Guidance Associates Sound Filmstrips 
- (Variety of filmstrips -on al l phases 
of guidance) 

Pre-Recorded Tapes For Vocational 
Guidance - 50 Interviews 



$110.00/Set 



AIMS Instructional 
Media Services, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1010 
Hollywoood, Ca. 90028 



$ 59.49 Each BOWMAR 

Record Edition Russel Dimacali, Rep. 
$ 65.49 Each (213) 247-8995 

Cassette Edition 



$ 6.75 Each 
or 

$ 56.25/Set 



$31.00 Record 
$ 32.50 Cassette 



$ 18.50 Each 

to 

$ 50.00 Each 



$5.50 Each 



You And The World Of Work Series" 
7 Slide tape lessons for related 
instructions in work experience 
education 

(in English or Spanish) 



$ 45.00 Each- 
$315.00 Complete 
Set 



Denoyer-Geppert 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60640 



Society for Visual Education j:. 

Inc. • . ;■; : ■ ' v,^^* 

1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Dean- Slocumr Representatives*^ 
.(7l4)-,545-8163 ^; .; -^-i^;,;. 

Imperial Productidhs , Inc. . 
247 W. Court Street .ii- 
KanKaKee, Illinois 60901 "I 

Dr. Edward R. Roberts 

Di re cto r , C a ree r De ve 1 opmen t y 

Education 

Santa Ana Unified School 
District 

1405 French Street '. 
Santa Ana, Ca. 92701 



HARDWARE 



Page 8 



Readers - Use with VIEW Microfilm Aperture Cards 
Designate a 15X or 16X lense 



Realist Vantage I 



DuKane Model 576-90 



NCR 456-418 



Dietzgen Filmcard Reader 
No. 4305-15 



"Mascot" - Bell & Howell 
Suitcase Type 



$180.00 



$200.00 



$199.00 



$216.00 



$190 



Richard Corrales, Rep. 
(213) 322-8220 

Coast Visual Education 
Company 

5610 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90028 

National Cash Register* Co. 
John G. McVerry 
(213) 777-7864 

Eugene Dietzgen, Company 
Ed Agee, Representative 
(213) 678-3761 

Les Phillips, Renresentative 
(213) 427-7496 _ . j ^ 




II. HARDWARE (Cont'd) 



Page 9 



Reader- Printers 

-Designate 15X 1ense and budget for paper 

Executive I $ 360.00 

Executive II $ 525.00 

"400" Reader-Printer $1,170.00 



3-M Company 

Greg Guild, Representative 
(714) 546-0501 



Super 8mm Projectors 
Falrchlld or 
Technicolor 



- Cartrl dge 



Bruce Stuebing 
Photo & Sound Comoany 
(714) 645-1476 



Fllmstrip Projectors 
OuKane (Record) 
(Cassette) 



$ 244.00 
$ 287.00 



Coast Visual Education Co i 
5610 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywoood, Ca. 90028 



Production Equipment 

Sound On-Sllde System $ 669.00 3-M Company 

-For producing school Initiated productions Dick Sanders 

'"^ 7~ ~"-:(2!13)'"^'381-7772: 



r 0 ■ ■ . . 

!*''EByIC° On»NGC COOMTV OEPAnTMCNT OF EDUCATION 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BASIC COLLECTION IN CAREER LITERATURE FOR THE 
CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER IN HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, A AGENCIES 



COUNSELOR MATERIALS 

Filing Career Literature 

Every Career Guidance Center needs s file cabinet to store the 
extraneous but valuable literature which comes one's way after 
being placed on enough mailing lists, I think the best plan is 
listed below. 

Bennett, Wilma - Occupations Filing Plan, 196S, Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, 111. Around $5. 00 

An alphabetical plan with a built-in cross-reference system 
' and the flexibility necessary in the fast-changing job 
world* Several copies shoiald be ordered to improve the 
efficiehcy /ahd^^f of the verticar^ 

Sources of Career Literature 

1969 NVGA Bibliography of Current Career; Information > Publication Sales 
American Personnel & Guidance Assoc. Ib07 New Hampshire Ave . 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009^ $2.00 per copy pot^t paid* 

The only rating of career literature. Contains the compila- 
tion of listings from the Vocational Guidance Quarterly from 
the previous three years besides additional entries . 

Includes the standards by which the ratings have been made. 
Also has ratings of car eei*. films, and the standards which are , 
used. , 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly - published by NVGA (See address under 
19b9 Bibliograpfty; $S.OO per year. 

Contains ciirrent ratings of career literature as well as 
career films/. 

1971 Educators Guide to Free Guidance Materials . Educaitors Progress 
Service Inc., Randolpn, wis. 53950 

This is thin on literature but fairly thick on films. Worth 
the price of $6.75 plus 700 in postage. 

Counselor's Information Service , B*Nai B'rith Vocational Service, I64O 
■ Rhode Island AvenuefN.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $7.00 

annually. 

A quarterly annotated bibliography of the mbst recently 
published career literature. Claims listing of about 250 
per year. Selection of items to be annotated by pro- 
fessionals. A good buy. ^ 



Federal Government Publications 



Much of the information in the area of careers comes from the Dept. 
of Labor. The regional office is U.S. GoTt. Printing Office 450 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Ca. The correct way to address a 
request is « Information Office, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Rm. 7533 
300 N. Los Angeles St.,. Los Angeles, Ca. 90012 

Obcupat ional Outlook Quarterly , U.S. Dept. of Labor, U. S. Govt. 
Printing olTice. $1.50 

Counselor's Guide to Manpower Information. U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. $1.00 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , U.S. Dept. of Labor, U.S. Govt. 
Printing OlTi ce , JJiO , 50 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

~ The three volume set is $12.00 You would have to call 213- 

6dd-4970 (Phone of Gov. Bookstore 300 Los Angeles St. U.S. 
Govt; Printing Office.) 

Stato Level Information 

The California Occupcitional Guides are the best reference 

source. You should receive at least two sets-one to set up 
in loose-leaf binders and the other in the career file. 
ADDRESS: Calif. Occupational Guides 

Research Statistics Section 

Human Resources Development 

flOO Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, Calif. 95^14 

American Trade Schools Directory $12.00 Croner Publications 

211-05 Jamaica Ave 
Queens Village, N.Y. 
11426 

$ 5.75 Educators Progress 

Service»Inc. 
Randolph, Wis. 53936 
$67 . 00 The College Blue Book 

P. 0. Box 76327 
Sanford Scation 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90005 

PRINTED CAREER BOOKS AND MANUALS FOR STUDENT USE 

$ 1.95 «a. Vocational Guidance 



Educators Guide To Free 
Guidance Material 



f 



ollege Blue Book 
Volumes 



Vocational Guidance Manuals 

Have 61 Manuals Regarding 
Careers (l«e« Acting ^ 
Hotel Industry, l\iblic . 
Relations, Etc^ ) 



Manuals 

235 East 45th Street 
New Torlc, N^T. 10017 



'"Careers In Depth** and^Aim Higii Vocational 
Guidance" Series 

Numerous manuals regarding careers $ 3«99 ea« 



Richard Rosen Press 
29 East 21st Street 
New York; N. T.IOQIO 



Encyclopedia of Carriers and Vocational 
Guidance 2 Voluaes 

$21.65 / 



ittidance 2 Voluaes 
Hessner Career Books - 45 Titles 



State Occupational Guides 
Mini-Guides 



$ 3«6/f ea. 



Free 



Career Opportunities For Technicians. 

And Specialists $ d.95 ea. 

-Engineering or $35.o5 set 

Technicians 
-Agriculture, 

Forestry and Oceanographic 
TechJiicians 
-Heslth Technicians 
-Coramanity Service and Related 
Specialists 

'^Marketing, Business and Office 
Specialists 

"Planning My Future - Grades 9-12 Test" 



J. G. Ferguson Publishj|.ng 
6 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60602 

Julian Messner 

1 West 39th Street 

New York, N.Y. IOOI8, 

State of California 

Dept. of Human Resources 

Development 

800 Capitol Mall ' 

Sacramento, Ca. 95Blif 

J. G. Ferguson Publishing 
6 . No . Mi chigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6o602 



American Guidance Service 
Publishers* Building 
Circle Pines, Minn. 55014 



Finding Your ORBIT (Grades 6-8) 

-Worksheet Format For Career 
Exploration 



Chronicle Guidance 
Les Abramson, Representative 
(213) 431-7641 
$ .80-$1.50ea. 
Depending upon 
quantity purchased 



"Help Yourself To A Job" 
3-Parts (For use by special 
education, slow learners and 
under achievers) 

"World Of Work," Occupations 
and Careers" 

"Your Job And Your Future, "and 
"What Job For Me" Series - 
Grade 7-12 



Finney Company 
3350 Gorhan Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn, 55426 



$ 1.50/copy 
For each part 



McGraw-Hill Book C, 
8171 Redwood Highway 
Price varies Novato, Ca. 94947 



Choosing Yoiir Career (Grades 10-12) 

Learning Program $ 1.50 ea. 

Life Career Game 



Coronet Films 

65 E. South Water St. 

Chicago, 111. 60601 

Western Publishing Co. 
Robert G. Hardlng,Rep- 
resentative 
(213)329-3798 



ERIC 



Life Career Game 



$ 6.00 



CAREER "KITS'* 

i-^Career Desk Top Kit (Senior 
High) (Junior High) 

Occupational Exploration 
Kit (OEK) Grades 9-12 



$125.00 
$llif.00 

$107.50 



Dr. Barbara Varenhorst 
Palo Alto Unified School 
District 

25 Churchill Ave. 
Palo Alto,' Ca, 9W03' 



Careers y Inc. 

P.O. Box 135 

Largo, Florida 335kO 

Science Research Assoc. 

(SRA) Boyd Lowe,Rep^ 

resentative 

19521 Scobey Avenue 

Gardena,. Ca. 90247 

(714) 530-0138 

(213) 623-6739 



Mtfidening Occupational Roleis Kit 

Grades 6-9 $15^.50 

Job Experience Kits, Grsdes 

8-12 (Problem Solving $130.00 

Approach With 20 Occupations) 

Job Family Series - Grades 7-7.4 

$ 21.00 

i- ' VIEW 

Free to 
participating 
Orange County 
ROP Districts 



nil 



nil 



II ir 



nil 



II ti 



II ti 



lilt 



III! 



lilt 



Chronicle Dccupation&l Briefs 
Bound in 3 volixmsst: 



$72; 50 
$99.50 



$154.00 (Including 

Viewer) 
$ 85.00 (Excluding 
' hardv#areT 



'^ Chronicle Desk Rop File , 
'"College VIEW Deck 

Will be publishing 
career material in same 
format shortly 

•^Occupational Guidance Series |rQ7*ln^Si* 



Career Folios - 

Folios grouped in 
10 career clusters or sets 

Sextant Series - Career Kits 
and Manuals Junior or Senior 
High Series may be purchased 



Bill Parmenter, Coordinator ? 
Career Guidance 
Orange. County Dept. of 
Education 834-3924 

Chrbnicle Guidance 
Les Abramson, Representative 
(213) 431-7641 



cost varies 
$100-180 



Finney Coii9)any — ■ 
Gurhey S. McGasland, Rep. 
P.O. Box 568 
Monterey Park, Ca.91754 

Harcourt , Brae e , J o vano vi ch 
Dean Slocum, Representative 
(714) 545-8163 

Sextant: Systems, Inc. 
3048 North 34th St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 



•ERJC 



74 X) 



Hunan Relation Kit 
-Sinulatibn Kit designed for 
20 students With etcphasis on 
hunian relat i ons in the world 
of work. 



$169.50 



McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Richard M. Mlciaels, 
Field Mahager 
(7U) d3(>-8d75 



World of Work Training KitiB 
(includes cassettes , player , 24 
student record booklets ft 
instructors guides) 



•letting a Job 
-On the Job 



$153.00 
$249.50 



Educatibnej. Resources 
100 Gate 5 Rioad 
Sausalito. Ga. 94965 
Ivy Fey^ Reiiresentative 
(415) 332-1559 



Careec Development Laboratory $210.00 
Grades 6-13 

(By means of career surveys the 
student Is guided to one or more 
taped interviews) 



Career Games Laboratory 
Grades d-13 

(A semi-programmed exr 
ploratlon ofi careers 
correlated with The Career 
Development Laboratory) 

FILMS (l6rom 7 B ram. ) 

CAREERS - Doubleday 
13 Films 

lomm Super dmm 



$ 74.50 



$130.00 ea. 
$ 9^.00 ea. 



World of Work Series 
Sterling Educational 
Films 15 Films 



$ 90.00 to 
$135.00 ea. 

$125.00 each 



CAREER PLANNING SERIES 
-What's Tour Bag 
-Do Tour Own Thing In The 
Mechanical, Field 
-People In The Social Services 
-The Name Of The Game Is Sales 

AIMS Vocational Guidance 

-"Are Tou Ready For 
A Job" $125.00 
-"It's Toiur Future" $150.00 
-Series of 13 career films 

$190.00 



Educational Progress Corp. 
Robert G, Poor , Rep. 
17971 Alta Drive 
Villa Park, iCa. 92667 
(714) 637-2333 

Educational Progress Cox^p. 
d53d East 41st Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 



Doubleday Multimedia 

Robert DeFr^itas, District 

Manager 

(213) 2^5-1074 

l6mm 

Bruce Stuebing ; . 

Photo ft Sound Cotnpahy < 

C714) 645-lif^74^^^^^^^^^^^^ ■ ■ 



John Gr?.ce 
(714) 4y2 



Rep. 



Stan Ostrom 
Office of Education 
County of Santa Clara . 
45 Santa Terei^a St i 
San Jose , Ca . 95110 
(40d) 299-2441 

AIMS Instructional Media 
Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1010 
Hollywood; Ca. 9002S 
(213) 467-1171 



1 



Program 200-0100 VGS/Job Descriptione 
Packaged as 6 - five minute job 
descriptions 

"Your Job" Series 

6 Films on finding jobs and 
work attitudes 



$300.00 Scope Productions, Inc. 
1461 West Shaw 
Fresno, Calif. 93705 

$97.50 B&W Coronet Films 
$195.00 65 E. South Water St. 
color Chicago, Illinois 606OI 



SLIDES, FILMSTRIPS AND TAPES 

"Vocations: Medical Careers" 
5 series of 10 filmstrips each 



"A Directions for Tomorrow" 
7 Multimedia Kits 



AIMS Instructional 
$110/set Media Services, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1010 
' Hollywood, Ca. 9002^ 

$59.49/ea^ BOVIMAR 
Record Edition Ruasel Dimacali, Rep. 
$65*49/ea. (213) 2/^7-8995 
cassette Edition . 



Career Planning and Vocational 
Guidance 

Set of 9 Career Silent . Filmstrips 

Vocational Decisions 

3 Filmstrips on the World of Work 



Guidance Associates Sound Filmstrips 
(Variety of filmstrips on all 
phases of guidance ) 

Pre-Recorded Tapes for Vocational 
Guidance ~ 50 Interviews ' 

VYou and. The World of Work Series" 
7 Slide tape lessons for related 
instructions in work experience 
education. In English or Spanish, 



$6.75/ea. 

or 

$56.25/ea. 



Denoyer-Geppert 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 6064O 



$31 . 00 Society for Visual 

Record Education, Inc. 

$32.50 1345 Diversey Parkwav 

Cassette Chi cago , Illinois SOolk 

$lS.50/ea. Dean Slocum, Rep. 

to (7U) 545-^163 
$50.00/ea. 



$5.50/ea. 

$45.00ea. 

$315.00 
Complete Set 



Imperial Productions, Inc 
247 W. Court Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901 
Dr. Edward R, Roberts 
Director, Career Develop. 
Education 

Santa AnaUnified School 
District 

1405 French Street 
Santa Ana, » Ca. 92701 



HARDWARE 



READERS • 

Use with VIEW Microfilm Aperture Cards 
Designate a 15X or l6X lens 



Realist Vantage I 



ERIC 



DuKane Model 576-yO 



$180.00 



$200.00 



74 P 



Richard Corrales, Rep. 
(213) 322-8220 

Coast Visual Education' Co. 
5610 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90028 



HARDWARE ( continued ) 



NCR 



bietzgen Filmcard Reader 
No. 4305-15 



"Mascot" - Bell & Howell 
Suitcase type 



$199.00 National; Cash Register Co. 
John G. McVerry 
(213) 77|7-7S64 

$216.00 Eugene Eiietzgen Company 
Ed Agee. Representative 
(213) 678-3761 
- . i ' ■ 
$190. 00 Les Phillips , Rep. 
(213) 427-7496 



READER-PRINTERS 

Designate 15X lens and budget for paper 



Executive I 

Executive II 
"400" Reader-Printer 



$360.00 

$525.00 
$1170.00 



3-M Company 

Greg Guild, Representative 

(714)645-1476 

•I ,11 



FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 



DuKane 



(Record) 
(Cassette) 



Singer Graf lex 

Audio Study Mate & 
Auto-Vance Study Mate 



SLIDE PROJECTORS 

Production Equipment 
Sound On-Slide System 
For producing school 
initiated productions 



$244.00 
$287.00 



$120.00 



CoxGo/Wunicator 

Cassette Tape Recorder 
land Programming Cassette Tape Record 
(for use with carrousel slide 
projectors for sound/slide series.) 



$669.00 



$185.00 



Coast Visual Education Co. 
5610 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

Singer Co/Graf lex Division 
Western Region 
800 N. Cole Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 



3-M Company 
Dick Sanders 
(213) 381-7772 



CoxCo. 

Cox Communications , Inc. 

915 Howard Street 

San Francisco J Ca, 94103 



UPER 8 SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 

Super-8 Sound Projector 
Fairchild Seventy-31 
Rear projection screen 



$375.00 Fairchild Industrial Prod. 

Div. of Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. 



TESTING MATERIALS 



GATB -(General Aptitude Test Battery) 

~TC S, Department of Labor Local source: 

Manpower Administration HRD (Human Resources and 

Bureau of Employment Security Development Department) 

Washington, D, C. 



SAAS -(Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure) 
Prepared by: Stanley R. Ostrom 

Office of Education 

45 Santa Teresa Street 

San Jose, California 95110 

KUDER General Interest Survey 
Developed by G. Frederic Kuder 

Editor, Educational and Psychological Measurement 

Published by Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6061I 



PIOTE - (Pictorial Inventory of Occupational Training Interests) 
ynder development by Tom Kosuth at Orange Coast Jr. College 

OVIS - Ohio Vocational Inventory Survey 



If 
ft 
It 



. . Series 

A Sireotion for Tomorrow: 65»Op/Bet 
tfConspassion for People" (Health 
Services) 

••ihe Nations Builders" (Construction) " 
?*The Age of BtectronicB" " 
"Man Has Wings" (Civil* kv±t(l0bn^>^^-^^ 
"Cabbage to Kings" (Retailing) 
•^Olie Money (Bankiiag & Finance) 

"Jobs for the Now Generation" 

Educational Biaension Career Series 
"Careers in Fine Arts" 17.30 
"Art Careers in Advertising 17-50 
"Careers in Television" " 
"Careers .i» Photography" : . 
"Careers in IllTastration" 
'niritxng Caree^B. in Advertising" 
"Careers in Film Making" . 35*00 
"Careers in Fashion Design" 17*50 
"Careers in Graphic Arts" 35*00 
(excellent quality) 

Guidance Associate Series 
(partial listing} 

"If you're not going to College" 37*00' 
"Hew Loolc; at House Economics" ^ 
tiYour Future in Elementary ,Eduoatio^" 20.00 ^ 



Bomar ^ , 

622 Rodier Drive 
(SLendale, OA- 91261 



£duc4^1on«l Biiiieiisiotiuti'tteff ^^ 
B6?c:^^ 
Great ^eck 



It 
It 
ft 




"Preparing for Jbbs in the 70«s" 
"lour Job interview" 

"Vocations: Medical Careers" 
5 series of 1Q f ilmstrips each 



39*00 
39^00: 



110.00/Bet 



Job Opportunities Now (Set of 6) 

•♦Bequirements in the World of Jobs" : 55*00/set 

"Job Opportunities in a Restaurant" 

"Job Opportunities in a Hospital" 

"Job Opporttmities in a Dept* Store" 

"Job Opportunities in a Supermarket" 

"Achieving Sucess in the World of Jobs" 




Singer Biucational & Bfaiii-/. >J ^ 
ing Production ^ 
13^5 Bive?78ey Farkway 
Chicago, Illinois GOS'ik 



VQcational Decisions (Set of 3) 
"An Introduction to Vocation" 
"The World of Work" 
"Counseling in Vocational Decisions" 



32*50/set 



Singer 
- (Same as above) 



CASEES TAPES 



Career Developmeiit Laboratory 
(60 tapes interviews on cassettes) 
(excellent) 



210.00/set Education Progress Corp. 

; 853S East ^1 St Street 
Tulsa, Oklaixomia 7^1^5 



• of a deck ,of roicrof iltt cards each containing data on;a„ particular cftm'. s^. In-"'^'^ 




training and/or education; fringe benefits;' advanc^nt-'po,ssibilUiff9| cost and" '' 



a^'milability of training in the imediate area. Where applicablis»<> IM^lCtedv - . . 



iconent-possibiluiffsi cost and ;'-r<{'{^'^, 

'1",;:.; V ^/^^^^'■*V;^,4•^ 

'^Where aDDlicablaB:<, t*l*tedv'*^; " • ^^v - 1-;^ v 



I'need Of -OCCigitWj:t^>-?!^i: 
for .th#^mr*t;' ^-'v-^jv'^ 



ocqjpations are listed. Some information on the projected need bi wxvp^ 
is also contained. 

Ihe cost of a VIEW deck is usually $100 per high school 
deck and $50 for each additional deck 

of a county and the variety of jobs available iii a particular. Ipcatijpa). 

To order a deck, contact your administrator who ^should make^buf(gt'tiiig 
plans for these materials through the district office. 



\ . -^•"^^^^f n''^'^^v 

(prices^may vaiy; according to tlw.size 




:c Source: Local County Department of Education 
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EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCE 



^^^^^^^^ E^^ students to explore through observing and 

some hands-on training • Contact administrators regarding on-campus positions 
in cafeteria I maintenance , and admissions office. Off-canpus stations can be 
established with local business and industry, it is best to make an appoint- 
ment with the superyi^ in this program and explain your project 
objectives , thus avoiding conflict and establishing more training stations for 

the future. ^' 

Exploratory work stations may eventually open the door for paic" work 
expericsnce jobs and permanent work for stiidents after graduation. 



|ft^;the st^jic^ viork ^exp^ educaticm- k:tivities are meaning^ 

;^ y s 

t^,^^^^^.^^^ ; be reached .hy the school^ the work st^^ 

V teacher/coordinatdr and parent covering items 1-7 of these criteria. -^'^^'''-y'': 



er|c 



'Regular supervision must be provided by school official to insure that 
the student's work experience education activities are meaningful and make a 
significant- contribution to vocational guidance. 

Agreenient must be reached by the school, the work station supervisor, 
teacher/coordinator and parent covering items 1-7 of these cxiteria. 



FRir 



INTERVTE^!^ RELATED TRAINING 



One of the most important pha.son in preparirif^ special education stu- 
dents tor the world of work i^ that of preparing students for a job inter- 
view. Teachers should lead the students through many different mock in- 
terview situations. The mock interview cai be set up in the classroom in 
various ways. It is suggested that the student be either video taped or 
recorded on an audio cassette. After completion of the interview, the 
tape should be played back and critiqued. 

The California State Department of Education has published a guide 
called "Selecting and Applying for Part-Time Jobs'* which should be used 
as a teacher's guide to help plan and organize the training of students 
for job interviews* 

The following form is an easy way for teachers to lead their students 
on mock interviews^ It should be completed by the teacher after eazh in- 
terview and filed in the student's folder* 
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PBDJECT WORKER 
Biqplqyment Intenrlenfing Chaz*t 



EDPCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

1. Level Attained High school 

low grade . _^ high grade 

2. Intellectual accom- 
plishments _^ 

3. Outside activities None Many, varied 

4. Athletic abilities No sports , _^ Varsity Competition 

5. Subjects taken Not job Highly suitable 

JOB EXPERIENCE 

1. Past responsibilities None Heavy, varied 

2. Skills Unskilled Competent Profes- 

sional 

3» Past accomplishments None . Many 

4« Career progress None _^ Steadily Upward 

5. Motivation Happy with 

routine _^ Ambitious 

6. Pertinence of past jobs Low Highly suitable 

SUITABILITY FOR AVAILABLE POSITION 

1. Fliture ambitions Iftiplanned, _^ ^ Realistic, Objec- 

tive 

2. Reasons for applying No clear Qualified by past 

Reason e35)erience and de- 

sire 

3. Promotion potential None . ■ Highly proraotable 

ERIC 



1« i^pearance 

2. DLction 

3. Verbal facility 
Tone of voice 

5. 

5. Attitude 

6. Gk'ooming 



1. Family status 

2m Social interest 

3« Outside Interests 

Urn Hobbies 



INDIVIIXJAL CHARACTERISTICS 

AidcHardy homely _^ Poisedf clean-cut 

Qrammar, bad _^ ^ 



Difficulty ex- 

pressing self 

Sharp, unplea- 
sant 



snnTAT, BRTATIONSHIPS 



Parents di- 
vorced, un- 
stable home 

None 
None 
None 



FINAL DISPOSITION 



Hell spoken, cul- 
tured 

Excellent 



Pleasant and 
Well modulated 



Timid, nervous _ _ Confident, at ease 
Badly dressed . , 



Nell groomed, in 
good taste 



_^ _^ _^ Ertjoys home life 

_^ _^ Outgoing, sociable 

— ^1-. '^^'W' 

^^^^ Several active hob- 



I Circle One) 
^ij Rejec' ^ 

,k) Recommend (5) Recommend highly 



l| Rejec' ''a) Hire on trial (3) hire with caution if no better candidate appears 



Remarks : 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vor'sttional Education Section 
Work Experience Education 
Instructional Unit B-1 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

Content Outline 

The followi;..g contend: cutlin© is included et3 an overview of the content of this 
unit and is not intended a^s a teaching proc^^dure or for ins true tionaH p-arposeso 

I. Matching th'* person tz the Job 

A* Your interests and those of the employer are the eam^ 

Bm Wha^: are the qualif icationi? of th^ job? 

C* What qualifirs-^-iona dZ' you have to offer arj erriployor? 

II. Q-aalificatir^as i^sirea by ortjplo^rcrs 

A, Ir.terest in t"i'^ bu^i-ir^Vo 

B, Strong de^irf* '*o work azA learr lie h'^siness 
Cm Previous wjV'k orpcri^rne i*^dics"*:eo; 

1 o Yo-J und^r:nta:^*cj what it ±s *.o vojk for pay 
2* You aro abl^- to w:3rk wit'n at];r,rs 
3« You are able to produce 

^« You ar^ used to following irstru'^tion;? -xvi dir^rticns 
Spf^r^ifi': edur3tiDT.3l prf^p-iraticn 

Wise Uo-^ oJ lei su'^e ^^'d ronoiur^ity p-^r'^-icipat lon 

F, Good hr^lrri and p?^reonal habits 
Prrsonal r«*putacior* 

Prr5on'il '^ppearsTiC?^ and 'nstrj.rj^rr. 
I. Spc'^^ial ?:-killi.'5 --nid ^itilitiso 

III- Preparing for a per -cr./jil interview 
A, Tne per?oT.al j-rvir^v 

U R'-'virv y^jr quali:''ica-:ions and background so ycu oaij. give 
th'^m to an ortjploy^r 

I'^'ii? ir-.f or^"^ ':ic" is nrces&ary in ordrr to fill out a job 
applicHtir.n -jind an:?v<^r q'i'=?sticriC3 abcu" yourself- 
Br SecuriJig ^^.n ^4pJ•ci^-t7'^n'^ for int^rviov 
1. By trlophor? 
By Mail 

3m 'Ti)To'j.g[i ?/cur '':oorrlir,atrjr 

C, Filliiig ir:. the apj,.licati.on form 

IV* Tlae persor:^! lct<>:rvi^-v 

A- Arrive: on l-.im*^: 

£• Grfcot tT^e iirtc^r viewer wi ih a .^"irnile 

Cm S>ake ra:i.ds wi^'.h a firm gvlp 

D, Call inter^^ieW'-jr by rame 

E, Relax 

Fm Be a good listenT^r 

G, Let the interviewer terminate the interview 

H, Leave additional per.T.onal '•lata with the interviewer 

V* Types of intcrvi<>v^r you rnig^-t rrect 
A, Cooperative, friendly iriterviewers 
Bs Cold formal intervieweis 
Cm "Open-end** typp inter^riew 
D. QuestioTifi! frequently asked by in ter^'-i ewers 
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Source: Coordinators Guido for Occupational Relations t University of Minnesota 



InstrjctioTial Unit. B-1 Page 2 
SELECTING AND APPLi'lNG FOR PART-TIME JOBS 



Content Outline - Continued 



VI. E-'-al.uation and follow-up cf the jot intervi^^'W 
A« Importan<*e of r'n<* frl low-up 
B» Typ«^s of follow-up a'^ti-ri-^i«:3 

C« Analyze your interviiT^w^^ and irrrprove your i/^^hr*iques 



Sour'"^: Coordinators Guid^ for Ocr?upga-!:iorial fii-^latiors , Qni'^^orsity of Minr.escta 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vocational Education Section 
Work Exp'^rdence Education 
s • . .. Instructional Unit B-^ 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

The Personal Interview 

Usually, what lakes place at the personal interview determines whether or 
not you are offered Ihe position. Check ovf*r the following steps before you pla 
to talk to a prospective emploi/er* 

BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 

1* Find out tr:f- r.^me of hhe person who will interview l^ou, so that 
you CcLT wn-'-n Viking with Mm. 

Zm Obtair: per^^iLSSion use xhh' riarri^js of those you plan to give as 
ret erer.Jc-s. 

3- Anticipate some oi the questions you are likely to be asken cind 
be prepared lo iTjswcr theim. 

Check yoar appearance^ T?*e interviewer will begin to form his 
general imprrosi on of you the niom-?at he first sees you« 

DURING THE INTERVIEW 

i . Be 01. rim^ . 

>^ Go alee. 

5* While waiting your turr. in the outer office, behave in a business- 
like rrir^Jiritrr - 

^-t . At the start of ■^};e interview, introdu'^? yours'^If and state the 
position lor whi':h you are applying* 

5- Remain stanJing until you have been asked to sit down.. 

6- Let th^ in-.er"iewer do the talking^ 

Try to appear WtII poised. 

8. If you ha-e previous experience, do 'lot criticize your former 
employer. 

9^ T*i*^ 1^ * cr ."If wf.r /jill usuall;y ask if you have any questions. This 

13 yojT jhancr: fir.d ou'^' more about your duties on the job. 

10. The interviewer will usually indicate when the interview is over, 
D ON'T FORGET ; Thar^ him! ! ! ! ! 

AFTER THE INTERVIE W 

It is good policy to writt; a short note thanking the interviewer ior 
his rime arid renriinding him of your interest in the job. 



CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vocational Education Section 
Work Experience Education 
Instructional Unit B-2 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

Questions Frequently a^ked During the Employment Interview — As Reported by 92 
Companies Surveyed — 

I ^ What are your future vocational plans? 

In what school activities have you participated? Why? 

Which did you enjoy the most? 
3- How do you spend your spare time? What are your hobbies? 
^. In what type of position are you most interested? 
f?* Why do you think you might like to work for our company? 

6. What jobo have you held? Row were they obtained and why did you leave? 

7. What course did you like best? Least? Wliy? 

8. Why did you choose your particular field of work? Likefe or dislikes. 
9» How did you spend your vacations while in school? 

iO. What do you know about our compsmy? Know its moneymaking prospect, 
business reports* 

I I * Do you feel that you ha-^e rec&ived a good general training? 

12^ What qualif ic:at"ions do you V^ave that make you feel that you will be suc- 
cessful in your field? 

'5. Wha^ extracurri-t^ular offices have you held? 

1^. What are ideas on salary? 

15- How do you feel about your lavnily? 

16. How interested ar? you in sports? 

IV " Car. you forget your educ*a.tion arid :<tart from scratch? 
io- Do you prefer an spacifio geographic locations? Wljy? 
19- Do you have a giri? Is it serious? 
>:0o How rau-jh mon':\y do you hope to oarn age 30? 35? 
1^ ( • Hcw did you decid-' to go to ";>i3 particular school? 

Hew did yo'j rar>K in /oui- graduatirig cla^s in high school? 
d}^ Do you think that /cur extracurricular activites were worth the time 

you devol'-^d to h]it"Ti? Why? 
'ji^r. Wliat do yo-j thinl: d^r^c-rTiines a lien's progress in a good company? 
2:7o WLa^ pt-rso^ial '\hair -in tor Is** are nec-^ssary for success in your chosen field? 
-b, Wrij do y:^u ^inink yoj wj^^ld iik*: this partioiilar type cf job? 
^7^ Wiia-^ Is your fahj^-^r's occjiapt ion? 

<^o. T-.ll rrie atour your hor^- Ziic during ih-. time you were growing up« 

Are you looking for a permantiaf or temporary jofc? 
30' Do you pi^efer working wit}, others or by yourself? 
3*-. Who are your best triendo? 
3^, vi'Li-ji[ kind ot bOoS do you pr'^for? 

33- Arc you primarily in'.erasted in making money or do you feel that service to 

your fellow man is a 3a:i3f a^: hory accomplishment? 
3^. C':in you take instrucT.ions without feeling upset? 
35?. Tc-.ll me a stroyl -(Sand Pebble) 

36. Do you ii-:e with your parents? Which of your parents had had the most pro- 
found influence on you? 
37- How did previous employers treat you? 

38. What have you learned from some of the jobs you have held? 
35* Can you get recommendations from previous employers? 

What interests you about our proiuct or servi'-;e? 
^1. What was your record in military service? 



1 
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Instructional Unit B-2 Page 2 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

Questions Frequently asked During the Employment Interview - Continued 

42. Do you feel you have done the best scholastic work of which you are capable 
What you know about opportunities in the field in which you are trained? 

44. How long do you expect to work? 

45. Have you ever had any difficulty getting along with fellow students and 
faculty? 

46. What is the source of your spending money? 

47. Have you saved any money? 

48. Do you have any debts? 

49* How old were you when you became self-supporting? 

50. Do you attend church? 

51. Do you like routine work? 

52. Do you like regular hours? 

53 • What size city do you prefer? 

54. When did you first contribute to family income? 

55* What is your major weakness? 

56. Define cooperationl 

57. Will you fight to get atieard? 
58 • Do you demand attention? 

59* Do you have an analytical mind? 

60^ Are you eager to please? 

6K W?iat do you do to keep in good physical contition? 

62 • How do you usuall^f spend Sunday? 

63. Have you had an serious illness or injury? 

64. Are you willing to go where the company sneds you? 

65. What job in our irompany would you choose if you were entirely free to do so 

66. Is it an effort for you to be tolerant of persons with a background and 
interests different from your own? 

67. What types of books have you read? 

68 • What types of people seem to "fub you the wrong way"? 

69. Do you enjoy sports as a participant? As an observer? 

70. What jobs have you enjoyed the most? The least? Why? 

71. What are your own special abilities? 

72. What job in our company do you want to work toward? 
73 • Would you prefer a large or a small company? Why? 
74. What is your idea of how industry operates today? 
75- Do you like to travel? 

76* How about overtime work? 

77* What kind of work interests you? 

78^ What are the disadvantages of your chosen field? 

79. Do you think that grades should be considered by employers? Why or why not 

80» Are you interested in reseaj?ch? 

81 - If married, how often do you entertain at home? 

82. To what extend do you use liquor? 

83» What have you done which shows initiative and willingness to work? 



Source: Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, Northwestern University 



CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
VocalionsQ Education Section 
Work Exrperience Education 
Instructional Unit B-3 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

Why You Fail Your luler-lcw 

Negative FactOLrs EvaJ.aated D-jring the Employment Interview and which Frequently 
Lead to Rejection of the Applioaiit. 

1« Poor personal appearance e 

2. 0^."erbearing— overaggressive — conceited ''superiority complex"~knowing-it-all. 

3^ Ihablility to express himsell clearly — poor voice, diction, grammar • 

^. Lack o:{ planning for career—no purpose and goals. 

3o Laok of interest and ent?iusiasm — passive, indifferent. 

6,. Lack of confidence and poise — nervousness — ill-at-ease. 

?• Failure to participate in actL'^^itdes-. 

6- Overemphasis on money- -interest only in best dollar offer* 

9« Poor scholastic record— just got by, 

10. Unwilling to start ax the bottom— expects too much too soon, 

1 i ♦ Makes excuses — evasi-^'eness-hedges on unfavorable factors in record, 

12. Lack of »»tactJ' 

13* Lack of maturity. 

Lack of courtesy — ill mannered. 

15. Condemnation 01 past employers* 

16. Lack or oOv'^ial understanding. 
17 • Marked dislike for ochool work. 
18^ Lavk of vitality. 

'i9» Fails to look inteivicwer in the eye^ 

20 , Limp , fishy . riand-shake 

d'i r> Inde*'ision. 

Zdr. Loafs during vacation^ — lakeside pleasures. 

23- Unhappy married life. 

24« Fri'.-"^ioij with paxen-:^- 

23 » Sxopp:>- application blanK- 

26 « Merely shopping arouf CK 

27- Wan: 3 job only for short M»t^'r'^ 

25« Little Sx^ci3e of hLimor. 

29- LacK of kiiow'iedge of fieid of specialization. 

3O0 Parenis makt de<.-ioion5 for hin^^ 

31 o No InteTfrsL iri company or in industry ^ 

32* Emphasis on who!;; he krows, 

33 « UnwilliTjg/iOsn ro go wh'-;r=- send him*, 

3'^. Cynical* 

3p* Low moral standards- 

36. Lazy, 

y/. Intolerant — ohrong pr^ jjdids*. 

33-. Narrow intex'ests. 

39* Spends much time in movieia. 

Hu. Poor liandling 01 personal finances* 

^1* No interest in community activities. 

'42- Inability to take criticism. 

^3* Lack of appreciation of the value of experience^ 

^4. Radical ideas. 

43* Late to intervic^w without good reason • 
Never heard of company. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vocational Education Section 
Work Ebq)erience Education 
Instructional Unit B-3 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

Why You Fail Your Interview - Continued 

k7m Failure to express appreciation for inter\*iewer ' s time- 
rs. Asks no questions about the Job* 

49. High pressure type. 

50. Indefinite response to questions. 



Source: Frank S-* Endicott, Director of Placement, Northwestern University. 

Instructional Unit B-6 

CASE PROBLEM : 

Pere was a senior in high school. He had never worKfid before bat his 
parents p^^rsuaded him to participate in the v^ork experience education prcgrairi; 
they leit it would be well i'or him to earn rds own spending money. 

P-rte's father is a cosipany e*Kerutive and holds a high-paying position. 
Pete was not happy that he wovld be doing stockroom work, but through* ex- 
planations by rhe coordinator ho realized that it isn't easy to start at a 
higher level. 

Jobs were soaroe ai;d bhe department store where he applied had many 
applications for an open part-time position. Fortunately, they decided to 
hire him as a work experience education student if he wsis qualified for the 
position. An inter^^iew was arranged and Pete appeared on time, dressed well. 

Everything went smoothly until salary was discussed; he stated that it 
was not enough for the work he would do. The interveiw was terminated immedi- 
ately and another applicant was hired* 

1 . Wh^ might Pete have felt the salary was too low? 

2. Were his reasons sound? 

3* How might he have viewed it as acceptable? 



CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vocational Education Section 
Work Experience Education 
Instructional Unit B-5 

SELECTING AND APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 

CASE PROBLEM : 

George was a senior at Woodale High Schools He completed the auto mechanics 
courses and planned to take work experience education during his senior year* fie 
was well groomed, and his outgoing personality helped him to be well liked by other 
high school students^ 

George^ s coordinator referred him to a large automobile parts store for a job. 
After an interview, George, was told he would be notified within the next few days. 
He was to be a trainee for the job of parts salesman, in which he would be meeting 
the public and dealing with problems. When he left the office, he was somewhat 
dissatisified with the salary offered- At the same time, he knew that it was better 
than the salaries many other work experience education students had been offered and 
that he would probably not have opportunities for other interviews. The job did 
sould challenging, and he thought he would like the person with whom he would work 
while in training. 

Several days passed; George had not heard from the wholesale parts company. 
He called and demanded to know why he had not heard, and added that he kn«w he 
was qualified for the job. He was immediately eliminated from the list of prospec- 
tive employees and told the position was no longer available. 



1 « How might George hare better found out what he w-anted to know? 

2* Why was George's attitude: particularly undesirable for this job? 

3- How might George have changed his attitude to appear more acceptable 
■ to the wholesale auto parts company? 
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MOCK INTERVIEV; (VIDEO TAPED) 



an outline 

Materials : 

1. List of most ofter asked questions. 
2* Desk or table setting 
3« T»V. Camera, Recorder, Monitor 
^. Interview Form (teacher) 
'^'3" Secretary Set-up where students check in* 

Mo thod : 



"1, Have three or four students check in with the secretary and have a seat, 

2^ Have student fill out application while waiting. (He should use the 
Student Data Card.) 

3» Teacher or professional interviewer call s Lucent in one at a time. 

Student tapes interviews. 



Cx'ltique 

1. Interviewer goes over hio reactions with the student before either sees 
the tape. 

2. Tape is played for entire class and critiqued, 
3* Tape can be critiqued individually v;ith oiudent. 

Do as many as needed to change student interview behavior* 



MOCK TELEPHONE APPLICATION OR INQUIRY 



Format of Call: 



1. Student identifies himself. 

2. States nature of Call» 

3. Asks for an interview* 

4. Repeats: 

a. Man's name, to see 

b. Date of interview 

c. Time of interview 

d. Address of employer 

e. Direction from his houae to employer 

5. Tlianks receptionist. 



Materials : 



1. TAst of Format of Call 

2, Desk or table setting 
3* Audio Recorder 

k* Mock employer (or secretary) 



Method : 



Have student find job of interest from "Want Ads" 
Play like calling for interview. 
Teacher responds on other end. 
Student tapes total conversation. 
Teacher critiques. 



PERSONAL DATA SHEET AND CARDS 

The examples enclosed can be modified for use in your particular classroom^ 
The personal data sheet can give teachers and aides a better idea of what 

kind of job a particular student will find success in. 

The data card is designed to fit neatly into a student's wallet and will 

make filling out job applications much easier and more meaningful to the 

student. 

For students who seem apprehensive about filling out job applications, 
it might be helpful to ask some of the employers m your community for sample 
applications. These can be used in the classroom and as examples. Maki up 
some copies of these forms and let students practice filling them owe with 
the use of the "pocket data card." 
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PERSONAL DATA CARD 



NnfTn; 



lirst 



midd le 



last 



Address 



Street « 



City Stnle 
^^CHivefs License tf 



Social S<?curitY NufrUwr _ 

Birthplnco 

RirllKliilt^ / / 



Munlfi Day \r;\f 



Mniqhl 



. Weigfit 



Father's PUice of Employnxjnt 



Zip 



Job related 

High School Subjects 



HIGH SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 



Name 
City 
Nnrr»G 
City 



Street # 


City 


Slate 


Zip 


Mother*s Place ol Fmnlovment 








AddrRRR of Mother 


Street ^ 


City 


State 


Zip 


Referencns! 1. 




/ 




Nanie 




Occupation 




SlretJt ff 


City 


Slate 


Phono ff 






/ 




NaiiK* 




OccufvitioiT 






City 


State 


Phone t1 


3. 




/ 




NaitTG 




Occupation 




S'reet ft 


City 


State 


Phone ff 


Company Nnme 

nf fnrrmr P..,,../.yr'^r 










/ 






oUeet 




C.tv 


State 










t\tin|KMiv N. inx' 


/ / 


Sliot*! 




Ctly 


State 



GRADE SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 



Name 

City 

Narrw 

cay 

Narrto 
City 



Are you taking Medication 
What 

Major Diseases , 



Major Accidents 



PERSON TO CONTACT IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 
Nan^e 



Address 
Phone _ 
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PROJECT WORKER VIDEOTAPE CATALOG 



In 1969, under the provision of E.S.E.A. Title VI'-B, the Fullerton 
Union High School District has been video taping work stations in indus- 
try. Video tapes are made to train students for specific jobs which 
have been offered to them from pre-selected employers in the community. 
The video tapes are designed to train handicapped students in specific 
ways so that they can master the entry level skills necessary to com- 
pete with the regulsir working population for jobs« 

Through the current Title VI-B dissemination grant, the Fu3.1erton 
Union High School District in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education has made these tapes available at no cost to the districts 
attending the Project Worker workshop throughout the State of Califor- 
nia. 

The following is a catalog listing Project Worker training video ^ 
tapes. Included in the catalog are brief descriptions of the video 
tapes, and information on how to order the video tapes. Enclosed in the 
addendum are examples of teacher's guides which accompany the Project 
Worker video tapes, examples of scx-ipts which were written to produce 
the tapes, and examples of the job analyses which- the scriptsrwere t; - - 
written' from. 
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PROJECT WORKER 



A WORK lUOY PROGRAM 



Originally funded 
under E.S.E.A. Title3I-B 



FULLERTON UNION I 
HIGH SCHOOL district! 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Page 

Ordering Video Tapes • • • • • 1 

Occupation Group Code System 2 

Videotape Numbering System «« 3 

Ordering Miscellaneous Related Mateidals 4 

Miscellaneous Materials Available 5 

Occupations : 

Bus Boy A-1 

Cashier • • • • F-1 

Central Services Technician D-2 

Cook A-2 

Counter Girl A-3 

Dining Room Hostess A-4 

Kitchen Helper « . . • « • • • . A-5 

Layout Man (marble molds) • R-1 . 

Maid - Hotel C-1 

Maid - Motel ^ C-2 

Mechanics Helper (Automotive) W-1 

Nurses Aide » «....««.^.« I>-T 

Sales Clerk F-2 

Serging Machine Operator (draperies) « S-1 

Service Station Attendent W-2 

Waitress • A-6 

Warehouseman's Assistant 1*1 

Related Skills ; 

Adding Columns of Numbers Didll Y-1 

Basic Math Skill Drills (Addition-Subtraction* 

Multiplication) Y-1 

Change Making Drill Tapes Y-1 

How to Use a Measuring Tape Drill Y-1 
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PROJECT WORKER 
INGTHUCTIONAL MATERIALS ORDER FORM 
SAMPLE FORMS 



Page 1 



To order individual items, fill out one form for e ach item desired, 
as shown below. 



Use complete 
catalog 
number, 
(Title not 
necessary) 

Include AV or 
CV format 
(if video 
tape) 



COMPLETE & FORWARD AlL COPIES 
rO AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. 



TITLE U5£ complete: CATALOG XiJLt 



OATC151 WANTED 



ALTERNATE DATEffif 



DISTRIBUTOR 



TYPE OF MATERIAL 



CONFmMATlON 
DATES 



BPHS 




NUMiCft 

(oloi ty\^m^mt of do It groupi \ht\ moivriol Mill b« utvd vtiih ' . 



_olh«r l9oCfv«rl. 



gilDt RIO BV 'TtACHim 



AUTNORI2I0 IV IPIIINCirAL» 



MATERIALS MUST 
BE SENT TO: 



AUOtO VISUAL OFTtCI UtI 0N4.Y 



1 Spscifr aciuol daiei mo'erfOi ord*/«d will b« 3. Thii Form conioint & copi«», prini «^ith boll point 
u»ed pan. Praii hord 01 loll copy y\ riturnad 01 con* 

2 0»d»' only one ir«m p»r form firmolion o< yOur rtfQo«ll«0 dol«|lJ. 
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To order a complete set, fill out one form for each complete set 
desired as shown below. 



Use complete 
title of set 
(Catalog 
numbers not 
necessary) 

AV or CV 
format (video 
tape) 



Off i^c/j rj ^ ! O p>; 



COMPLETE & FORWARD ALL COPIES 
TO AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. 



T^nC USE COMPtETE CATALOG TITLE 



DAT£lS> WAKTtD 



OrSTRifiUTOR 



TYPE OF MATERIAL 



CONFIRMATION 
DATES 




number ol (Ion groupl Ihil maltriol w.!l b* M\m4 wilh 



SOB ^ 



APVROVCD BV (OC^ARtMCNI CHAIRMaNI 



MATERIALS MUST 
BE SENT TO: 



AUOiO-vrSUAl orrice usi Omlv 



I Sp«Cify ocluol doiti molanol ord«r«d ««iM b« 3 Thit form eonfomi S copraj. print wtlh boll point 
v>i»d. p«n Prats hord oi loil copy <i raturrved 01 con- 

7 0»d#* only on» .ram par form firmo'ion oi your r«queilad dotafij. 
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Obtain Instructional Materials order forms from campus Audio-Visual Clerk or the 
District Instructional Materials center. Forward completed form to "Project 
gl^^r « DIMC;" retain goldenjrod copy for your file. 



PROJECT WORKER 
VIDEOTAPE LIBRARY 

Occupational Group Code 

Food Services 

Domestic Services 
Medical Services 

Sales Services 
Clerical Services 

Packaging and Material Handling 
Agriculture 

Graphics and Printing 

Structural and Constiniction Trades 

Processing 

General Manuf actxiring and Assembly 
Machine Trades 

General Mechanical Services 
General Electrical Services 
Automotive Services 
"Not Applicable" 
Related Skills 
Miscellaneous Occupations 



Pace 3 



PROJECT WORKER 
VIDEO TAPE LIBRARY 

NUMBER LEGEND 



OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 

TYPE OF BUSINESS 

COMPANY USED AS SUBJECT 



JOB BEING TAUGHT 

SPECIFIC SKILL 

TYPE OF TRAINING TAPE* 



SEGMENT OF GIVEN TRAINING 



W B 6 - 6 A 1 



General Duties 



Job Overview 
Engine Tear-Down 
Mechanics Helper 



D & K Truck and Auto 
Garage 
Automotive Services 



*NOTE : 

Project Worker has 5 types of tapes: 



CODE DESCRIPTION 

1 - Job Overview 

2 - Skill Appl ication 

3 - Skill Drill 

4 - Student Performance 

5 - Miscellaneous 
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PROJECT WORKER 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 



Audio-Visual materials (other than videotapes) will be 
made available in the future. These materials can be used 
instead of or in conjunction with Project Worker Videotapes 
for job and skill training. 

When ordering these materials please use the following 
procedures; 

1 - Order by JOB TITLE and SUBJECT . 

Example; In the order form box " TITLE " 
put the Job Title and Subject. 



0ISI»»BU1« iR.S ■ ,. 
CAlAtttC NUMBf « 



.O R ICrNA T Q R, 



COMPLETE & FORWARD ALL COPIES 
TO AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT. 



V/AlTR£S5-/Aenu. U;oird Readin9 



s/Ar 



CONriRMATlON 
DATES 



u 

oc 

o 

O o 



2 - 



Indicate i:he TYPE OF MATERIAL . 

Example: In the order form box " TYPE OF MATERIAL " 
please put the appropriate material code 
as indicated in the listing. 

* When ordering an Axxdio Tape be sure to 
indicate yoxir preference for Gassatte or 
Reel tape. 



MATERIAL 



CODE 



MATERIAL 



CODE 



Slides S 

Audio-Tape AT 

Film - 8 mm F-8 

Film -16 mm. F-16 



Filmstrip • FS 

Transparencies T 

Charts 0 

Phonograph Record • . . P 



ERLC 



MIGCKLLANEOUS MATERIALS 



Va(re S 



JOB TITLE 


SUBJECT 


TYPE OP 
MATERIAL CODE 


CORRESPONDING 
VIDEOTAPE NO* 




Learning Prices and 
Writing Food Orders 
(Jfcill Drill) 


S / AT 


Relates to these 
Series: 

COUNTER GIRL 

CASHIEI^ 

WAITHESiS 


■ MHRAKY Cl.KRK 


Figuring Overdue 
Fines 

(Skill Drill) 


S / AT 


Relates to the 
Library Clerk 
Series. 


WAITRESS 


Calling Food Item 
Prices. 
(Skill Drill) 


AT 


Relates to the 
Waitress Series. 


WARErlOUSEMAK 
Ai'.SlSTANT 


Reading Labels on 
Food Items 
(Skill Drill) 


AT 


(lAO-OAl.l) 











ERIC 



FOOD 



SERVICES 



JOF TITLE: Bus Boy 



;-.•; !• OV TAPK 



Overv: ew 



SUBJECT 



ERIC 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



Paxicho Gorto 



SEQ. 



LENGTH 



CATALOG 



25:00 



AA2-0A' . 



I'lTlK: Cook 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COOPERATING 
OMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG 


Overview 




Carl's Jr. 


1 


7:^1 


AA1-ZA1-1 



ERIC 



FOOD SERVICES 

JOB TITLE: Counter Girl 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COOPERATING 
COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG :C0. 


Overview 




Carl's Jr. 


1 


12:30 


AA1-1A1.1 


O 
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FOOD 



SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Dining Rocm Hostess 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COOPERATING 
CUMrAWx 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 


Overview 




Carl's Jr. 


1 


17:00 


AA1-CA^. ' 


Overview 


Making Set-Ups 


Carl's Jr. 


. 1 


19:00 


AA1-0B'. • 


Overview 


Lettuce & Tomato 
Preparation 


Carl's Jr. . 


1 


8:00 


AA1 -001.1 
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FOOD SERVICES 



.)0P IlThK: Kitchen Helper 



rvrK OK 'PAPK 



GuarF.cT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



SEQ. 



LENGTl. 



Overview 
0**erviev; 



FUHSD Commissary 
FUHSD Commissary 



10:CC 



10; 5C 



ABO-CA ' . : 



FOOD SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Waitress 



TYPE OF TAPE 




C/UUPERATING 
COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 


Overview 





Alphy's 


1 


17:20 


AAO-OAI. • 


Skill Drill 


Food Identification 


Alphy's 


1 


17:00 


AA0-0A3.'» 


Skill Drill 


Food Identification 


Alphy's . 


2 


25:00 


AA0-0A3.2 


Skill Drill 


Menu Abbreviations 


Alphy's 


1 


15:00 


AA0-0B5.1 


Skill Drill 


Menu Reading 


Alphy's 


1 


28:20 


AA0-0d3.1 


Skill Drill 


Menu Reading 


Alphy's 


2 


27:00 


AA0-0C3.2 


Skill Drill 


Waitress Dialogue 


Alphy's 


1 


18:00 


AA0-0r3.^ 


Skill App. 


Preparing Fountain 
Items 


Alpb/'s 


1 


16:30 


AA0-0E3.1 


ft 

i . 
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DOMESTIC SERVICES 



JOF TITLK: Hotel Maid 



TYPE OF TAPE 



Overview 



SUBJECT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



Disneyland Hotel 



SEQ. 



LENGTH 



21:15 



CATALOG I.'O. 



CAO-OA • . 





. DOMESTIC SERVICES 








JOB TITLE: Motel Maid 








> 


TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 














Overview 




Fullerton Travelodge 


1 


7:30 


CAI-OAI^-^ 


Overview 




Fullerton Travelodge 


2 


7:16 


CAI-OA'^.2 


Overview 




Fullerton Travelodge 


3 


8:15 


CAI-OA-^.J 


Overview 




Fullerton Travelodge 


k 


10:^0 


CA1-0A1.4 


Skill App. 


Bedmaking 


Fullerton Travelodge 


1 


8:25 


CA1-0B2.1 


ERIC 













MEDICAL SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Nurses Aide 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


C0<3PERATING 
COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 


Overview 




Anaheim Conv. Hoep* 


1 


23:30 


DAO-OA%- 


Skill App. 


Bedmaking 


Anaheim Conv. Hosp# 


1 


18:50 


DA0-0B2." 


Skill App. 


Hall Cart & 
Feeding 


Anaheim Conv. Hoep. 


1 


11 :17 


DAO-002.1 


O 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Central Services Technician 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


catalajg no. 


Skill Appl. 


Placing Linens on 
the Shelf. 


St. Judes Hospited 


1 


2:00 


DB1-1B2.1 


Skill Appl* 


Folding Towels and 
Linens. 


St. Judee Hospital 


2 


2:00 


DB1-1B2.2 


Skill Appl. 


Folding Tapes and 


St. Judes Hospital 


3 


6:50 


DB1-1B2.3 


Skill Appl. 


Folding 5^ Inch 

Fix txyyysL O 


St. Judes Hospital 




6:30 


DB1-1B2.U 


Skill Appl* 


Folding Leggings 


St. Judes Hospital 


5 


5:30 


DB1-1B2.5 


Skill Applo 


Folding Spinal and 
Eye oneets 


St. Judes Hospital 


6 


8:20 


DB1-1B2.6 




Foldinff and MfidcinR 
Head Drapes 


St. Judes Hospital 


7 






Skill Appl. 


Major Pack Assembly 


St. Judes Hospital 


8 


10:30 


DB1-1B2.8 


Skill Appl. 


Eye Pack Assembly 


St. Judee Hospital 


9 


7:00 


DB1-1B2.9 


Skill Appl. 

I 
1 


T. and A. Pack 
Assembly (for 
Tonsil Operation) 


St. Judes Hospital 


10 


3:00 


DB1-1B2.10 




I 
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SALES SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Cashier 



TYPE OF TAPE 



SUBJECT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



SBQ. 



LENGTH 



CATALOG r;o. 



Overview 
Skill Drill 
Skill Drill 



Cash Register 
Check-Out Procedia'es 



Zody's 
Zody's 
Zody's 



7:23 



FA0-0A1.1 
FA0-.0A3.1 
FAO-0B3.^ 



SALES SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Salea Clerk 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 


Skill Drill 


Bankamericard SeQ.eB 
Slips 


Bank of America 


1 


15:00 


FX1-1A3.1 


Skill Drill 


Mastercharge Sales 
Slips 


United California 
Bank 


2 


15:00 


FXl-lA5i2 


Skill Drill 


How to Use the 
Sales Tax fable 




1 


if5:20 


FXX-1B3.1 












■ 
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CLERICAL SERVICES 



JOB TITIJ:: Library Clerk 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COOPERATING 
COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG NO. 


Overview 




Orange County Library 




9:38 


GAO-OA 1 . ■; 


Skill App. 


Cash Counting 


Orange County Library 




20:00 


GA0-0A2. 1 


Skill App. 


Date Setting 


Orange County Library 




7:00 


GA0-0B2;1 


Skill App. 


Card Stamping 


Orange County Library 




k:00 


GA0-0C2.1 


Skill App. 


Circulation Count 


Orange County Library 




^k:00 


GA0-0D2.1 


Skill App. 


Card Alpha- 
betizing 


Orange County Librairy 




7:^5 


GA0-0E2.1 


Skill App. 


Card Filing 


Orange County Library 






GA0-0F2 . 


Skin Add* 


Book Check— Jn 


Orange County Library 




6:00 


GA0-0G2;1 


Skill App. 


Book Check-Out 


Orange County Library 






GAO-OHZ.-: 


Skill App. 


Book Slips 


Orange Coxinty Library 




6:00 


GA0-0I2.1 


Skill App. 


Answer Phone 


Orange County Library 




3:30 


GA0-0J2.': 


Skill App. 


Patron Regu- 
lations 


Orange County Library 




12:15 


GA0-0K2.^ 
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PACKAmNC. AND MATKUlAh IIANnUNCi 
JOB TITliK: Warehouseman Assistant 



TYPE OF TAPE 



SUBJECT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



SEQ, 



LENGTH 



CATALOG NO. 



Overview 



rUHSD Commissary 



7:^5 



IAO-Oa'{ • 'I 



GENERAL MANUFACTURING AND ASSEMBLY 



JOB TITLE: layout Man 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COOPERATING 
COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENGTH 


CATALOG KO. 














Overview 




Hegal Marble 


1 


10:00 


RA040A1.1 


Skill App. 


Tool Set-Up 


Regal Marble 


1 


26:10 


RA0-0A2.1 


Skill Drill 


Preparing Work 
orders 


Regal Marble 


1 


18:50 


RA0-0A5.1 


1 













MACHINE TRADES 



JOB TITLE: Serving Machine Operator 



TYin*: OF TAPK 



SUBJECT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



SEQ 



LENGTH 



CATALOG 



Overview 
Skill App, 



Skill App. 



Serging Machine 
Operator 

Bartacking and 
Fanfoldins 



Gray's Draperies 
Gray's Draperies 
Gray's Draperies 



9:00 



8:00 



9:30 



SAG-OA^ . ^■ 



SA0-0A2.Z 



ERIC 



MACHINE TRADES 



JOB TITLE; Serging Machine Operator 



TYI'M OK TAPK 



Overview 
Ski 13 App. 

Skill App^, 



ERLC 



SUBJECT 



Serging Machine 
Operator 

Bartacking and 
Fan folding 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



Gray's Draperies 
Gray's Draperies 
Gray's Draperies 



SEQ. 



LET^GTH CATALOG 



9:00 SAO-OAr 



8:00 SA0-t)A2. 



9:30 SA0-0A2.Z 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 



JOB TITLE: Auto Mechanic Helper 



TYPE OF TAPE 



SUBJECT 



COOPERATING 
COMPANY 



SEQ. 



LENGTH CATALOG NO. 



Overview 



D. & K. 



10:00 WBO-OAI,' 



AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 



JOB rrPl.S: L.ci vicp fitation Attendent 





:>UBJt]CT 


1 COMrANY 








Ovr>i*viow 




Bob's Shell 


1 




WAO-OAl.l 


Overviev 


Seven Steps to Success 
(Short Cartoon 
Introduction) 


Standard Oil 


1 


11:00 


WA2-0A1-1 


Overview 


Seven Steps to Success 
of each step) 






• \J\J 




Overview 


Capital for Quality 
(Information on Gas 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


WA2-0B1.1 


Skill Drill 


Gasoline Credit Cards 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


WA2-0(S54l 


iSkill Appl, 


How to Use the Credit 
Card Imprinter 


Standard Oil 


1 


10:00 


WA2-0C2.1 


dkill Appl. 


How to Use the 
Specification Book 


Standard Oil 


1 


20:00 


WA2-0D2.1 

1 


Skill Appl. 


How to Use the 
Price Book 


Standard Oil 


1 


10:00 


WA2-(jE2.1 


Skill Appl, 


Filling Out the 
Work Order 


Standard Oil 


1 


30:00 


WA2-0F2.1 
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RELATED SKILLS 

JOB TITLE: None 



TYPE OF TAPE 


SUBJECT 


COMPANY 


SEQ. 


LENQTH 


CATALOG NO. 

i 


Skill Drill 


Adding Columne 
of Numbers 


— » » 


1 


20:00 


YXX-XA3.1 


Skill Drill 


Basic Addition 
(Slow Probleme) 


— 


1 


7:00 


YXX-XB5.1 


Skill Drill 


Basic Addition 
(Fast ProDlems; 




2 




YXX-XB3.2 


Skill Drill 


Basic Subtraction 
(Fast & Slow) 




1 


7:30 


YXX-XC3.1 


Skill Drill 


Basic Multiplication 
(Fast & Slow) 


_ - - 


1 


7:00 


m-XD3.1 


Skill Drill 


How to use a 
Measuring Tape 




1 


53:26 


YXX-XE3.1 


Skill Drill 


Change Making - #1 




1 


27:25 


YXX-XF3.1 


Skill Drill 


Change Making - #2 




2 


28:10 


YXX-XF3.2 


Skill Drill 


Change Making - #3 




3 


32:29 


•iCXX-XF3.3 
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PROoECT WORKER 



Teacher Guide 
for 

Master Charge 
Bankameri card 



April 20, 1971 



Carson Hall 
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TEACHER* S GDIDE 



Teaching Tax>ea - Vidao tapea, aock-»upa, and other A-^V materiaXa are care^ 
fully deaigned and produced at gireat coat to perf om a apecific functional 
ITnleaa preaented with aa isuch care aa vent into their production^ anicb of 
their vflJLue may be loat. 



A. Teacher or Teacher Aide mxat atay in daedrooii duriDig all tape ahov^ 
ing8» Teachers should be in a position to reinferde atudttits Jhen 
working on tapes and mock<»ups« 

B« Preview tape and review the purpose of ths tape* 

C. Mention one or two hig^Uig^ts of eac^ tape and aak the atud^ta to- 
be looking for them* 

D« Provide discussion and/or practice time after shpwlng the tape; use 
the training guide provided* 

E. Think of activities for specific individuals In your class to sup- 
port the training guide provided* 

P. Make sure students work on mock-ups Just as they would be working 
on the job. (i.e. If employee stands on the job 9 the trainees must 
stand while practicing the job.) 



- JOB DESCRIPTION - D^O.g^: II 211.^68 , > . ' , ^' ^ 

Cashier receives cash from. customers or employees in payment for goods 
and services and recortJa amounts received: Recomputes ..or computes bills, 
itemized lists, and tickets. sh£>wing amo.\^lt . due 9 or 
cash register p Makes change, c^ishes, checks^ and issues receipts or ^ 
tickets to cUBtomer,Qo Hecoriis amotmts received and prepares reports of 
transactions^ Reads and records t^otals'^on ca!sh registfjr and verifies 
against cash on hando Kajf be required to. know value and features of ^ V ^/ 
items for which money , is .received. May give cash refunds or ^ issue' pr^dlt ' ] 
memorandums ' to eustomer for returned' me'rchandiseo ' May operate ticket* . ! 
dispensing 'machined May sell cani3y\\ cigarettes, and gift . certifi- . ' 

cateso and iasTJt^^^tr^yiing^stamps^ '^Uajjially^ ^mployed^ in restaurants,' cafe- ' V V 
teriasy theaters, retail stores, and other, eBtabl,;i.fehmeiits« Maj be de- ' ' 
signated according to nature of esiablis^^nt as .Cafeteria Cashier^- ^ " 'V 
(hotel & restaurant) 5 Dining Room Caf^iier (Ifotel res taurani) ; Stor^ ) ; 
Cashier; or Cashier, Credit* When receiving money, is6ui^g change,^ ' \ - 
and returning money to sales personnel 'by pp^eumatxc tube ±B desagnaled 1' 
TUBE-ROOM cashier « When working on, same floor '^and receiving money, r , ^ I 
making change, and cashing checks for sales pereonhel,' i^s desigriated ^ \ 
Floor Cashier* . . - ^ . " '^ir . 



For further information contactJ 



- "I 



Master Charp;e Bank of America ' - ^ . - z^"- : 

Mr 7 Burns or ^Mr^ Gewber Alan Stewart ^ , * . ' \ 

2ociys AlphyS ^ ^„ lll--rt,:/ .V!^ 

120 East Imperial ' 1240 EJ^Chapman ' O""-^- . . - ^v,^ 

La Habra^ CA 870-4llif Fullerton, CA - 526-92^2 V^-^^'-^'^ '-'^ ; ^ 



* / » V ^ 



E. ."specific MaLerials Supplied by DIKC 









1 


Vidfv' Tape 


M.C. #FX1>1A^.r 


According to 


Bank of Americ/i 


Regular 'fype Uv^c-.i 


No. of Students 


Master Charge 






Sales Slips 





C. Mock-Up Objectives 

^. Students will be able to fill out correctly Master Charge c^rij 
Bankamerciard sales slips rainging from one to five itema with- 
in 30 seconds. 

D. Training Procedure 

1. Go over pre-training check-list with student. 

2. Have student sit down in front of monitor* Proceed with the 
first problem (pre-test) • Compare the student's response 
with the correct answer eind determine whether student needs 
more pre-training. 

3. If he passes the pre-test, continue playing the tape and na^e 
the student continue filling out sales slips. 

^. Compare the student's completed sales slips forms with the 
Master Answer sheet. Correct the mistakes* 

5. Place students on the segment where mistakes occur or lermi • 
nate training. 

E. Student Evaluation 

1. Student can correctly fill out a charge slip consisting ot 
five items within thirty seconds. (i.e« #9 on Master ChaT^*^ 
ar.d Barikamericard tape. ) 



PROJECT WORKER 



^'ULLERTON UNION EIGR SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Pre-training Check List 
Bankameri card 
Master Charge 



Student knows: 
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1 . What the difference between "take" and "send" is and where 
the boxes are on the forme. 

2. Where the "date" box is. 

5. Where the "Department" box is and knows what this is for. 

^. Where the "Clerk Number" box is and understands that this 
is his number. 

5. Where to put his initials. 

6. How to itemize each item, putting the "quantity," "class/* 
(each), "description," and the amount. 

7. Where to enter the Tax. 



Job An;. y:u r> / 1 



Pl;OJLCT V;'_)I T±R 
KfJ A Title VI 
A us ly sis of Workin g' Cc;ndi ll on a 



I^ir'n Ui^ne D <jr K Krit.erprises 

Comments 

Inside % Shop help 

Outsidf % Delivery 

Hot^ . 
Cold 



Sudden 



1 ^, 



b Title }fM.ero] Shr)p Helpt\ 



_x 

X 

X 



Chcinc-o 

Humid 

Dry 

Wet 

rusty 

Dirty 

Odorr 



i-p.s solvent 



Lxnaust I'umec 



Nv.isy 

Inar^oqu/ito Li^'-.htlnr 

liiGdequr tr 

Veatilatlon 

Vibrrtion 

Mechanical Hazards 

Cranpec^ CMiai^tf rs 

Hi/ r ces 

Exp03U2"e to Dur-ns 
hloctricoi Haznrds 
Workinr. with Other' 
Workj.np, A loae 
Workinf^ Aioiind Otheri> 



Lomneat:: 



Hour 5 8 : (^0 a . rri , - ; uy. r:.g)oru l,;A.v_^.^.T> « tP,';;^ ! , ' j ^^.rri,. one sr/ nai^nr. r^a^^h .shif t 

Uniforf7-j_^yj^^gj;_^^^ ^ 



Clothi ng, Clri Ifivis olr : r ^-p 5;hirr5^. ^ T>n t nnn- i ^ ' -\hnr>s^wnrk . shnp. ^ 
Tools 



Sa la ry $1 -73 ^r: Hou r 



Food Allowance 



Advc:ncernGn t 3G da v tria^ reriod 



Evaluated byi^JTodd Tennyson 



Date: 



12-10^70 
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PW 6001 



ICT 



F.;i A TUio VI 



Kirn: Ur•r-^^■^ D &: K Enterprires 
KKY • 
A kind.'' lory 
~ * N o L i t u t . i V t.."v , 



.r-: n." 
{ Kiinr 

I'--: jc- : 

C v.f " I 
Sr:; t.Ci ::>' 
Tumi 

(irouchi nr 
Knee 
Sitting- 
Re a ch I r.^ 
Li fti ur 



C orifnentri 



7w.. 

. A. 



X 



X 



the most 
F Vr. lu'' \eo. by : Todd Tennyson 



J o V ^ i T , J. f ^ Genera.! S i i ."^ : : V, o r k c ^ r 



ih rowl rif 

['us:. J nf 

li :ir jc^^ 
Talking ^x_ 
n e;:' rin{^ 
vSeeing 

Color Vision 

Depth 

r ercepticn 



L omm^^at s 



[■;-ite 12-10-70 
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F.r • :«^j^u>,]} fr. K RnurprlBBfl 'Tit ^.•^aeaexiiI-5hjap..j8/orker_ 

vifvtu. 17! ; /i f i y • 

' ur.'M<Hr. .!;Volvih^' n prefer- vs 6 :"»J Ilu. t j r.ns Invc; J vid^^ i. i^r^l ti 
vite loT ;rtlvilU:> UtUilinp wl tn enf:« icr .:tivitic:. <uncerr;^^o 

' tia olject.'j- with peopl*- nrx the c(^nnunl .-^ 

t i oil c)i Irieos* 



oi ;.rtl VI 1 1 «: s irivolvinp 
3r> ror-l. ct withi peo()le. 



vs 



0 



iiitaitions invoiviric f preTei - 
encc Tor TiCtlvit-irti ci b aciti. 
lific rnd nerhnicrl tore. 



ulLu.ru. i.us jr.volviar; u prefer- vs 
encr- lor ncLlvities of a routine, 
conrrote> orf'finizcd riaturt* 



ence for nctivitien of en ab- 
stract nr-d creotivr [./r.ure. 



Situ'Lior.si involvinp a prefer* vs 
erice for worKluf?. for pcoi>lG for 
their presumed food, as in the 
socinl v/elfnre senne, or for 
ilroiinp with people ond Ian- 
puijre in social si tu?i \.lon3« 



9 J Situations involving a prefer- 
ence for activities that ^ire 
nonsoclol in nnture, ^»nd are 
carried on In relation to pro- 
cesses! machines, and techni* 
ques. 



5' Si tun Moris involvinp a nrefer- 
eric*' J oi' Tictivitics resulting 
in prestJipe or the esteem of 
others 4 



vs 



Situations involvinf o prefer- 
ence for activities resulting' 
in ca ngible , productive sa tl 
faction* 



Evaliwtor: Todri T^mnyRon Dnte: 12-10-70 
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J oh .Ann iyr;i s « 

VULlll'^Oli UNION HIGH GCHOOI. DISTRICT 

KSKA TITU*- VI 
l^rop; nQ3ir^of Jltuderr^_Ternger ciment A djustment 

Fi rrn M^ne JD_&^-JLEnter£r3^ Job Titl*? .-^eTierjy:^^^ 

» ' ^ituritions involving ^ variety o£ duties often chfjracteri » ^ 
by frequent chnn^ep 

^>^._ c ^'ituations involving repetitive or short cycle op^rciionri 

CtUTied out ^^ccordinp to set procedures or -^quencesc 

jc^_ 3" Situ^tion^5 involving doing thinr^ only under specjii^^ in- 

J^tructioH' ^'^llowing little or no room for indep^ncu.tit notion 
or judfimont in working out job pi'oblensr 

J? A ^- ^'^ituv^itions involving t**^^ dircjction, controlt and. olfinnin/^ of 
entire 3<^tivity or festivities of others.^ 

J^, 5^' 'Situations iitvolving v/orkinp alone and fip?^rt in phyrical jro- 
iution from others,, al^'houph the ^^ctivity msy bo Iritepratod 
^^ith th^it of othors. 

. jc^ 6. ^uturtion^^ involving the nocccsity of dealii^g v^ith people? in 

actual job duties beyond giving snd receiving instructions. 

7, Situations, involving influencing P-'^ople in their opinion^., 
sttitudesf or judgments about ideas or thingSo 

^ 8o ^ituatioi^s involving P^^^forming adequ^itely under stress when 

confronted with the critical or unexpected or v;hen taking 
risks. 

9^ Situations involving the evaluation {arriving at genera "^^isia* 

tions, judgrnents, or decisions) of infornatton ragainst sen- 
sory or" judgmental criteria « 

x 0 / ^iturtions involving the evaluation (arriving ^'it gerere^li'^fi- 

tions^ iudp^^ents, or decisions) of informr-^ion ag^i.ist mea ^ 
surrble or verifiable <^^iteria« 

^ X. Situr-^t.ions involving the interpretation of A^elir.^rs, idoas. 

f^)cts in terms of p^J^sonal viewpoint:. 

Sitiv^jtions involving the nrecise attainment of set limits ; 
. " tolorfmcest oic* standards. 

gvaluated 'byt^Tgdd Tennygon Date: l2-l O-70___ 
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Job Analysis §f> 

Tlti© VI 
Qqc\^tfloi-ial Data ?i-Qfll3 Form 

• '-" ,'ji>lcn Auto mob ile Mecha nic Helpe r Coae 

2 

J 



J_J_,4_. Intelllgotnc9 '0«D8rfti Laarnlog atillt-y 

'•^ A ^_Verba i "UacJoretand noanlng of words. Ideas 
vV_f+ »^ tiuaaeri Oftl-ijr ith coroyu qulckclj, «ccur«tely 



upfctla I -VVburI' i» la,./ ^ oiroenBloriB 

1 lop 

2 High )V5 •'^..^i.!! Form parcoptlon • DetAl 1 In otjocta, plctoi'lB?, 

/3 "^.A'A C lei lc*i 1 • iy«t*l 1 In vortal or tabular 

Botto:-. l.'.> 

ri_3jt_4 *iOtor Coora -Eyes Raa la^ndB cr fingers 

t'' ... 3 >^ Fing«r dexterltjr-^Anl. pulnte BOiall otjecte 

3 > 4 >Sanu»l doxterlt-j-Plaiclng and turnlDt^ movemente 



b: _^^,{f Ejre-Kaod 'Foot Coordination 

C „^,xk .Color i^lecrliolnitlon 

*^riij, l.^ii^-^xiJ54H.x2,3,4»6 

fcv»Iu«t©ci . Hpwfird I.pylnfi i^i'^g ; 2-23-71 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS- -VOCATIONAL 



Check with the industrial arts teachers on your campus. These programs 
provide valuable vocational training and exploration. 

School counselors will be aware o£ course offering their prerequisites, 

etc. 

R.O.P. is a valuable source of vocational training as a means of 
exploration. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS 



Information regarding trade schools can be obtained from your school 
counselors, from your campus career center, or from the National Associa- 
tion of Trade and Technical Schools, 2021 L Street, Washington, D.C. 20036, 
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THREE GENERAL TYPES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 



Work experience is a composite o£ programs using the cooperative efforts 
of the school and community to better assist students in making career choices, 
in preparing for careers, and in making a smooth transition into the world of 
work. 

Exploratory Work Experience Education . Exploratory work experience * 
education is a program that provides the opportunity to sample systematically 
and observe a variety of conditions of work tliat will contribute to the career 
guidance and development of the student for the purpose of ascertaining his 
suitability for the occupation he is exploring. The purpose of exploratory 
work experience education is to contribute to the career guidance and develop- 
ment of students. 

The objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide the students with the tools necessary for making wise 

and realistic career choices. 
2« To provide the students with opportunities to explore a variety 

of occupations related to tentative career choices. 
3, To provide the students with guidance so they can cluster their 

tentative career choices, thereby concentrating their educational 

efforts toward short and long range goals. 

General Work Experience Education . The purpose of general work exper- 
ience is to assist stiodents to become productive, responsible individuals 
through supervised employment experiences. 
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The objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide students the opportunities to develop an appreciation of, 
the reality of work- 

2. To provide students the opportunities to explore the current and 
emerging opporttinities for employment in the present assignments 
and in other careers, 

3. To provide students the opportunity to compare the educational and 
training requirements of a variety of careers to personal aptitudes, 
interests, career expectations, and degree of motivation to pursue 
short and long range career goals. 

4c To provide students with the opportunity to develop an appreciation 

of the importance of desirable work habits. 
5. To provide students the opportunity to develop and understand the 

relationship between formal education and job success. 
6a To provide students the opportunity to assume adult roles and 

responsibilities in the present work environment and to develop 

an understanding of the nectrssary rules, regulations, procedures, 

and practices involved. 

Vocational Work Experience Education o Vocational work experience 
education has as its purpose the extension of vocational learning opportunities 
for the pi:5)il through part-time paid oiiployment in the occupation for which 
his course of study is preparing him a 

The objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide students with the opportunity to improve skills in 
specific segments of selected occupations, 

2. To provide students with the opportunity to assume assigned duties 
and responsibilities and improve on-the-job performance through 
related in- school instruction. 



3, To provide students with the opportunity to explore the current 
and emerging opportunities for employment in present assignments 
and for advancement within related occupational fields, 

4« To provide students with the opportunity to demonstrate job entry 
level proficiencies, and to assume adult roles and responsibilities 
in selected careers. 
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l^S GOVERNING WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



CONTENTS 



I. AirraORIZATION AND ENABLING LAWS FOR NORIC EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

II. RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE OFFERING AND OPERATING OP WORK 
EXPERIENCE EDUCATION AS AN APPROVED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 



III. STATE APPORTIONMENT FOR PUPIL ATfENDANCE DURING HOURS WHEN PUPILS ARE 
PARTICIPATING IN LEARNING EXPERIENCES AT THEIR JOB STATIONS. 



IV. LIMITATIONS UPON MAXIMUM HOURS OP WORK AND UPON TIME NHEN WORK MAY BE 
PERFORMED BY MINORS. 



V. RESTRICTIONS COVERING THE KINDS OF WORK WHICH MAY BE DONE BY MINORS. 



VI. MINIMUM WAGE LAWS AFFECTING MINORS. 



VII. LAWS CONCERNING INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYED MINORS. 



VIII. WORK PERMIT LAWS. 



Dwayne Brubaker, Supervisor 

Work Experience Education 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Revised January, 1973 
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GOALS OF THE PRESENTATION ON LAWS GOVERNING WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION 



The work experience coordinators who participate in this seainar or carefully 
review this publication will: 

1. Be aware of resources for locating laws related to work experience educatioi 

2. Know the agencies or bodies which preset Ibe and enforce these lans. 

3. Know, or know how to find, laws governing the operational procedures of a 
work experience education program. 

4. Know, or know how to find, laws controlling the time when minors may be 

legally employed. 

5. Know, or know how to find, laws restricting the kinds of work which may 

be done by minors . 



6. Know minimum wage laws. 

7. Be aware of workmen's condensation insurance regulationii covering 
employed minors. 

8. Know, or be able to immediately locate, laws governing work permits for 
minors. 



9. Be familiar with accepted interpretations of many laws related to work 

experience education. 
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IffTRODUCTION 

Laws governing the eaployaent of minors » and as such» laws effecting Work 
Experience Education, are enacted and enforced by several different authorities. 
•Laws appearing in the Education Code are enacted by the Califbmim Legislature. 
Laws written in the California Administrative Code , Title V, Education , are made 
by the California State BOard of Education. The California Labor Code Laws arm 
passed by the Legislature and enforced by the State Division of UAor Lm Bnft>rca« 
nent. Also, the State Labor Conisiioner may make Child Labor Orders which have 
the effect rf Izu. Minimum wage laws and regulations concerning working coi«dl* 
tions are passed and enforced by the State Industrial Ifolfare Comi^asioii. 

Most federal laws concerning youth Mployttent mt^ contained in tlim Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. (Many amendments to this Act have be«n made in recent ymart). 
Major portions of the Pair Labor Standards Act are passed by CongTvSS. Humavmr, 
the hazardous occupation laws pertaining to minors aare orders fromi the United 
States Secretary of Labor. 

In order fo'* us to help students to trt>tain the b^«* guid learning from 

their work experiences, we must understand the purposes of these laws, and 
assist in their proper interpretation and enforcement to the best of our ability^ 
If guidance counselors, child welfare and attendance workers, or work experience 
coordinators determine that some of these laws should be amended, then we should 
direct our appeals to the impropriate administrators or legislative bodies. 
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I . AUTHORIZATION AND ENABLING LAWS FOR WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



EDUCATION CODE SECTIONS: 



.5985 Authority for School District to otfer work experience education. 

5986 Requires Sta^e Board of Education to establish standards for work 
experience education. 

5987 Mandates State Department of Education to adopt regulations to 
implement standards set by State Board to maintain educational 
purpose and character of work experience education. 

5908 Specifie5 that all laws applicable to ein)loyment of minors will 
apply to pupils enrolled in work experience education. 

5989 Definition of work experience education to include employment of 
pupils :n part-time jobs s*»lected or approved as having educa* 
tional value and coordinated by school employees. 

5989.5 Allows a school district to use funds obtained from any source to 

pay wages of mentally retarded pupils in a work experience education 

program. 

5990 Requires that work experience education i: volving apprenticeable 
ocoupaiionb shall be consistent with puxposes in the Labor Code 
and standards of the California Apprenticeship Council. 

5991 Permits employees of a school district to establish anJi stq^ervlse 
work experience programs In conti^uoub areas outside tne district. 

5991.5 Allows a school di^^trict to provide employiaent for students in areas 
outside the district for public or private employers. Allows 
district to pay wages to enrol lees in or out of district, but pro- 
hibits payment of wages to or for private employers. 

5992 Defines the school district which operates the work esqierience 
education program as the enqployer, for purpose of required workMn*s 
compensation insurance » for pupils who recei\e no pa/ from th^ person 

or firm providing the work station. 

5992.5 States that sections 1292, 1293, and 1294 of the Labor Code shall not 
apply to work experience education programs, provided that the work 
experience coordinator dete^ines that the students have been suffi-- 
ciently trained in the work otherwise prohibited, if parental approval 
is obtained, and the principal or counselor of the student says the 
student's progress toward graduation wiii not be ii^aired. This will 
permit students 14 thiuugh 17 years of age, who are enrolled in work 
experience education to work at almost any kind of job, except those 
prohibited by federal laws. 
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II. RULES AND RECULATIONS GOVERNING THE OFFERING AND OPERATING OP NORK EX PBRIEWCE 

ISOCXtltir AS AM APPMVfiD UlOi ^coasi 



CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATIVE CODE. TITLE V, SECTIONS; 



1007!) Defines »'job*' and 'Vork station.** 

10071 Classifications of IVOrk Experience Education. Describes the three 
types of approved ifork experience education: ejqploratory, faMtftl, * 
and vocational. 



10072 Requires wrlttMi plan for woric experience education to be 

by local district governing board and be sWbKltti^ and <i p yi awi 4 
by the State Departaeat of Education. StateMnti in this plan «ll#lt 

include: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Types of work experience education the district will 
provide. ■ ■ -'V'.. 

Certification that the district has officially adopted 
the plan. /, 

Responsibilities of the school, the piq>ll« th» «i>ld|f»i^i;^' 
and other cooperating agencies. 



Provision for jgoidance service to pimUM tksi^^ 
their entbllaent In work exp^ence ldtte>l|»ii.^ 



■ ■ ■■, - ■ ■;.•.■■■■.-.«'■- .'.^K-'T-S 



e. 



f. 



Asslgnwnt of a suffUiMt mm^ o^^iiillti#i 

cated paraoimel to direct attd co&rdiMtt ^^jnrbn ■'}>'-^y.^^'>$ 

Assertion that the work done by the piqpUe iref: 
ful educational nature. 

g. Indication that applicable locals state» and fMleral 
laws and regulations will be i?oil6wede 

h. Evaluation, with the help of the eaployer^ of*pu|^la^ 
woiic, awarding of school credit, and entry of peitl* 
nent facts in the piqiils* cuaulative records. 

i. Provisions for necessary clerical and instructional 
services. 

10073 Requires the district to griiLnt credit toward graduation for aatia- 
factory coop' etion of work experience education as specified in 
Section 1635. 
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1635: 



TYPE OF 



Exploratory 



General 



JvlAXIMUM 

SEMESTER 

CREDIT 

-10 semester "./ . 
period^ ■ 

10 seiaester 
periods 

•lO;S0iiuJt3te3r' . 
'••'periods ^ • 



TOTAL 
CREDIT 

periods 

40 seiJi^sster 
' '.periods.", 

. 40 5J0»st:©r ". 
V periods"'; 



10074 



10075 



Alloi??s Ki^ximts o£" 40 soBJQStbr'poriods of;Qredit';in on«?r' w.eair V:-":" 
co^inatioo 'of 'all tyj^os of 1/ork E3q)0rienc0..Educatioiu: 



Sets 'minicjim' pupil qualificditions. for 'participation MVife?ork'exp©rio^^^ 
educa^Sion. Iti^st? are: \] ^ ; ^ ^ / > ' , 

a. Have attained 16 year^ of age 05£C©3>t that with special ^ . i 
■' needs. my .'b«*..enrolled 1>y:-attthori?sati0n;of. th© ;pr^^ 

h . ■ B© a ^full' 'tiise' • student > 'which> means', ono-^ 9^:^^^^' 

■(!•) ' "A- -legally indentured -apprenti^^^^ 

• (2) ; A; continuation -piu^il^^^ 'my 'nrasl^ei? j ..; 
■-/"^ '.of classes ;\ ';V\^\-;V' 

• (3)' A 'Mgh/schcol pispil , enrolled-;- in four ' ; /. ; • > • \ 
\ ^or .B30r€;'sii^iects.;dnplu^^^ 

/ \ ' • ' ■ " E:^eri©aba' Ed4s'ceti<^^^ 



'(4) ..Bnroi,>©d in ;'ah;'apprpved '^uses^;?' . ,., , y,^ ,/./^:::^v;::;;..■■^'^■^^■•^^•.^/::;;^ ^^^>v.:#v^j^ 



approval. \ . ;-r !''';\v;.-''^"'---'^"--^ 



vHave- ^i^Vqcatibnal-,6r 

esqperience , wil 1 ' c€mtribiite v>' ■ ^ • ' ^VV:;-> ^ - 



■d..r.H&v© approval- b^/Schoqliyguidwce'^ 



' R^quiras' the.' sdhobi 'district^;;ta^^^ 
■:?.:by:: 



b.-.- Cosssuitation' with'- the- effiplpyey,-' • '.V-- 
d. Consultation With the student. 



10076 Record Keeping 

The District's records mist Include: 

a» Type of work experience » job location* and type 
of job. 

b* Nork permit. 

c. Employer report of attendance and perforwuice* 

d. Supervisor's re^rt of observation of pupil. 

e. Supervisor's report of coiisultation with e^plojrer. 
£• Superrisor's rating of pupils including grade. 

10077 In selecting work stations^ the District shaU ascenelit tihiMfc tlMi ; # 
Mployer: 

a. Is in sympathy with the edu<»ti^l ebleetlvt JNf • : ^-v- y^^'l\-0^-^^^^^ 
the Work Experience Bducatimi prttgiwi^ , y '/'^'::.-r/:y^y' :-:-:^^^^^ 



b. Know tht Intont Mid. ptnepoto 9i'tti»:-tfgi^'p$:Wt0r\C^^ y^:,:r::S ■ '■ ■■'Wm 
Bxporlottco Bducfttion' is: uliieh 'tli«.,-j3*|Al/:ii....'.;rv\.-f|!^^^^^^ 

c. Of fort the pvyll • voMOMbl* ftC^j^i 
contimvd 'oi|ildyMiit ffo tite 1^ " 
•nrolled. 

d. fl»s odoquato octttipoent aii4 attwifli^li' 



e. Has Morklag conditiors to-iiot «ii»t^iH(»» -^01^^^^'^ ^^^j^^ ^h^-i^^pF^ 

safoty, mm* of ttio'pMpili , ''''V ■ ■:-^r-:M^-^y]'Tn:-^i^%y^^?^^ 

f. Provides sdofpMto siiporvision. ■ v^;/ 



g. Provides workman's coB|>«nfatiiM iaeitrirtei^ 

h. Maintains accurate records of pijqpil itttndta^ 
10078 In Biq>loratory Work Ejq>erience BducatioR: 

a. The hours of exploratory e:)qporieiice shall be 
coHMmsurate with the pupil's occupational goal 
and the occupation he is exploring. 

b. The piqiil shall not be paid for his eiq»erience and 
he shall not work for wages in a similar job at 
other hours « 

c. The exploratory piqpll shall not replace a paid employee. 
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Work Experience Education In S^M^^ 



SuHwr schools offering work iMMi 
(1) Conplx with provisions in 84^i«|» 100^ 'I 




(2) Conduct the 
the district' 

C5) Maintain a student - certifiait«4 eo<Mf4ili#t<|MF-f ^ v 
ratio of not no re then 2S studfUtt y«r Mtlgni^ 

coordinator hour. / ' ' ' .. 

(4) Provide for a sinimua of 180 minuter of group |UN| 
Individualized related instruction each week im 
work experience education. 

(5) Grant a maxiBUB of ten units of credit. 

No pi^Jil. including those also enrolled in other siaHier school 
classes, in a suner school work experience class shall be 
crc^dited with laore than one day of attendance in any caimdar 
day. 
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ADMINIgTRA T IVE CODE , TITIB V SEfcTlOHS 

Relating to Ccmminity College ProgrsM 

Require5 a districc plan for work tiq^Hmc^ •dueatlOA to be adoptM 
by thf district, and shall be subsittsd to and qi|nro¥ed by th# 
chancellor of the California Coaaunlty Colleges. 



The district plan rhall contain: 

(a) A statement the district ha# officially adopted ttie ploa. 

(b) A specific descrlptiofi of the req>onsibillti#s 4^ tilt 
college, the student, the eiiployer^ and aiqr tfthn 
cooperating agencies. 

(c) A description of the follcvlng for each type of wofl ^ ^ . 
ejqperience offered: 

(1) i^>propriate and continuous guidance service for stladawtv^^^^^^^^^^^ 
involved. 

(2) Assignnent of a sufficrent number of certificated persottAel 
to coordinate the progrsft^ 

(3) Ascertain that the work done by studonts Is of a usofUi 
and educational nature* 

(4) Evaluate, with advice fron employer, the work done by 
the student, and award credit, 

(5) Provide necessary clerical and instructional service. 

m 



55252 Defines two types of work experience education offered in conwnity 
.colleges* There are: Genezal Work Experience Education aid Vocational 

Work Experience Education. 

55253 Bstablishes ^aximun school credits for work experience education in 
qmunity colleges. ^ 

TYPE OF MAXIMUM UNITS MAXIMUM UNITS MAXIMUM 

W«E.E. PER SEMESTER PER QUARTER TOTAt 



General 3 hours 5 hours 6 s«Mtt«r hm 

or 9 vfxKttmt Hcnk 



Vocational 4 hours 6 hour>i 16 sasMttr Iwii 

or 24 pfttettmr tm 

A student may not earn a total cf .nore than 16 seaester erodlt boats or 

24 quarter credit hours during enrollsent in work exporionet •AiMtlon 

in any coMMmity college. A student say not enroll i» tw t79*» of W«B.B* r:£ 

concurrently. 

SS2S4 Establishes mininum student qualifications for onrollam* TliM* «MX ?, E^yy 
(a) Be a full time stuilent, which means one of tho fblloirili|i 4:^'^ 



(1) A legally indentured apprentice regsrdloss of tiM 

of subjects for »*ich he is enrolled. 

(2) En/olled in not les$ than 8 unit*, Including ll#B#E. k ' |^ 



(3) If working on an ^It-mate satttater (or quartaY) plttj 

has previous ly ctibplat^d ,12 wits* 

(b) Have approval fron the wxk experience coordinator* 

(c) Have an occupational goal toward which the W#B«B« will 
contribute. 

(^) Puraue a planned prograiR in which the N<E«6« will offer nW 
or expanded responsAbllitiea beyond those oxperienctd U 
previous employnent. 

5525S Sei-vices provided by the district shall include: 

(a) On*the-j<^ observation of student worker* 

(b) Consultation with the employex* 

(c) Written evaluation of student progresSs 

(d) Consultation with the student. 

The above shall be provided at loast onco every census period for each 
student enrol led « 
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Records maintained by the district shall include: 

(a) The typo of W.E,B. for which each student is enrolled, 
where he is eiaployed, and kind of job held. 

(b) Record of work permit, if applicable, \ 

(c) Ensployer's report of attendance and performance . 
• on the job* 

(d) Certificated staff 's report of observation of student. 

(e) Certif icate< staff s report of consultation with eipployer • 

(f) Rating of each student, including grade. 

In selecting work stations the district shall assure: 

(a) Employer is in sympathy with the educational objecti^res of ^^W^^^ 

(b) The eB^loyer knows the intent and purpose of W.E.E* 

(c) The work station offers a reasonable probability of cpntinup^^^^^^^ 
employment for the student for the period that he is enrol led i.: 

(d) The employer has adequate materials and equipsaeht to of for. a > 
learning opportimity. ; »^ 

(e) Desirable working conditions prevail which will not endanger 
the health, safety, or aAorals of the students / ^ 

(f) Adequate supervision will be provided. . . ; 

(g) Compensation insurance will be provided by the essployer. '^i.:y^!,/r- 

(h) Ihe employer will xsaintain adeqimWrecords of student /attenda^^ 



III. STATC APPORTIONMENT FOR PUPIL ATTENDANCE DURING HOURS WHEN PUPILS ARE 



EDOCAnow cope 

ltOS2 Minimal school dajr - 240 Minutos for aost secondarjr school studonts* 

llOSS Miniaiai school day for Work Experionce Education - 180 «imit«s« 

112S1 (b)Por the purpose of Work Experience Education progrsM la th* secondary 
schools Meting the standards of the California SUM flw for 
Vocational Education« "isMdiate supervision" of nTf rmpus work train- 
ing stations Means pupil participation in on-the»iob trtiiitiif oat* 
lined under a training agreenent, coordlnatod by the school, district 
under a state-approved plan, wherein the eaployor and ifeoitlliOito^ 
school personnel share the responsibility for oni>tlM-j4l» foyiofl^iioiir 
The pttpil>toacher ratio in any such Nork Bi^orloftoo >lPotX^ 
exceed 125 students per fbll-tiM equivalafLt.corUlicat«Nl «Am 
A piqiil enrolled la such Ifork Experience pmgriw shtll, a^^:^^ 
with aore than ono day of a%tond«Mce la aay atlih4«t 
a fkill-tiae student enrolled in rogular elastos ««otiUii|y0ki li^ffiMHiti 
Set forth in Section 1IGS2 or 11055. ^ 

11483 For the purposes of conputing average dally uttmimm^''J^^ 
collide pupils in work experience edueatloA ]»Ojglfat«ri^^ 
provisions shall ai^ly: ^ 

(a) One studMit rontact hour is to be cotnted for •adi: ualt of fHfiAL 
experience credit in t^hieh a stodoat U earollod 
census period. In no case shall duplieato itadeil 1(0^ 
be counted fr r classroon study «nd Work •3qptrl«a«iu 1^ 
contact hour* -ounted for a studeat rimll not exCM»od tte 
nusiber of wc<rk experience units for which tiie Mudiot 
granted credit under the rules and regulatAona of ^ Mwd Of 
Governors of the California Co—unity Coll'^ges* 

(b) "laaediate supervision" of off-caspus work stations jdiall bo de- 
fined as student participation in on-the-job training as outllaod 
under a training agreement, coordinated by the school dittrltt 
under a state-approved plan« wherein the eapl oyer aid tho certif- 
icated cGBonmity college coordinator share responsibility for on- 
the-job supervision. 
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IV. LIMITATIOHS UPON MAXIWM HOURS OF WORK AND UPON TlME WHEN WORK MAY BE 
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L«C« 1391 No Binor un<tor 18 yenrs of age na/ ba employed «ore than 
8 hours in one day or m>re than 48 hours in one %ieek| or 
befbre S a^si^ or after 10 p«a« on any day; oxcopt that ha 
nay wrk in the evening preceding a non-schooji day until 
12:30 a«s« of the non*school day. 

L«C« 1391«1 Minors 16 and 17 years old^ who are enrolled in work 

experience educationi nay work not later than 12;30 a«a. 
on any night | providing that: 

(a) lue employment is not detrimental their healthy 
educationi or we 1 fare « 

(b) Parentis approval has been obtained. 

(c) ' Work experience coordinator q;>proves« 

(d) At least the adult minimum wage will be paid between 
the hours of 10:00 p«m« and 12:30 a«m« 

if 

F«L«S«A« Read first statement on page 5^ U.S. DepartMDt qf ^^[ipbor 

Bulletin 101^ 1971 edition « which states that minors 16 
years of age or older nay work any nunber of houta at any 
tine on legal Jobs. 

14 and IS year olds United to 3 hours on a school da;yi 18 
hours in a school week. 8 hours on a non«*school 6mf^ 40 
hours in non-school week. 7 a.m. to 7 p.m« 7 a«n« to 9 ^ ^ 

in summer^ . r- ; . ^i 

B.C. 12769 Allows all minors (age 14 and over) to work 4 hours CMi itlMwi 1: 
days I regardless of the number ot hours they mi^ atttnd «GliQ>oi#; 

E.G. 12774 Excludes agriculture^ hoaie««iakiiit^ and work eiqpaiiattca ^ 
education enrollees from 4 hours dally weirk llmiz^ 

L.C. 552 Required Day of Rest. 

L.C. 556 Day of rest not required if total hours of amployment do 

not exceed SO/hr/wk or 6 hours in any cnt diqF< 

Att. Gen. 1943 "School attendance is not to be consid*red employment fot 
purposes of the day of rest law." 

Thus^ pupils may work on both Saturday and Sunday if there 
is one other day that they do not work^ eviO thougll In 
school on thai day. 

Example: 

Sun. Mon« Tues. Wad. Thurs* Pri. Sat* 
8 4 4 0 4 4 8 ^32 HomtO:^ 

Rest 
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RESTRICTIONS COVLRINi; Till. KINDS Oi^ WORK WHICH MAY B£ [)ONE ^ MINORS . 

(Labor Code 1290 through 1298) (Fair Labor Standards Act) (VehicU Code 12S1S) 

Basically all of these restricti(Mis have bc^n enacted for the safety of young 
people. In most cases we arc haj^j . th:ix these laws are in effect, and in most 
cases they do not intertere with the best operation of work experience educa* 
tiont 

Rather than to seek ameadmtiits to most of these laws, we probably need to 
better understand tlie interpretations of the laws, and need to be aiorc fanlliar 
with exceptions or exemptions authorized under some of then. 

1. (L.C. 1290-1298) California labor laws are very liberal in that there are 
few jobs prohibited to minors over 16 years old. Minors under 16 Bay 
operate no ypwer driven machinery or In any occupation "dangerous to life 

or limb or injurious to the healtl^ and morals of such minor/' Under 
California law, minors over 16 may work In most any jobs. 

Sections 1297 and 1298 of the Labor Code prohibits the employment of girls 
under 18 years of age in "street occupations" in cities of more than ZS^OOO 
population. Boys as young as 10 years have been permitted to e&gage in 
street occupations such as newspaper distribution md shoe shining* On 
November 6, 1972 the State Labor Commissioner isiucd a bulletin statinft 
"Girls and boys 10 through 16 now can compete on equal teraa for jobs 
legally open to that group in California^ without concern foi sex discTin* 
Ination/' Mr. Albert Reyff said that he has suspended enforcenent of those 
parts of Labor Code Sections 1297 and 1298 that discriminate becausa of sex^ 
on the advice of legal counsel* Federal equal opportunity laws invalidata 
state laws that discriminate against minors because of sex« 

Since 1968, Work nxperiemce Education fmrollees under 16 years old aay do 
hazardous jobs prohibited under L.C. 1292-1294 if approved by parent and 
work experience coordinator* 

2. (V.C. 12515) California Vehicle Code prohibits minors under 18 frm being 
employed for the purpose nf driving a motor v ehicle* Interpretations of 
this law permits 16 and lT"year old Ticensed drivers to drive incidentally^ 
such as a drug store clerk making a prescription delivery* Also^ 16 and 

17 year olds are permitted to drive on the job in their own car, not a 
vehicle furnished by the employer. Bills to exempt work experience enrolleos 
failed 1968, 1969, and 1970. 

3. The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act has no restrictions whatever on minors 
of 16 years of age except in 17 very specific hazardous occupations , of 
which only 7 or 8 are likely to present any possible jobs for work expe- 
rience students in California. All except one of these 7 or 8 carry a 
possible exemption ^or Jtudent learners. 

Several hazardoui :c ipatiun laws are widely misinterpreted, especially 
number 8 regarding; power driven metal working machines. Actually, most 
common machine shop tools arc not included in this hazardous occupaticm 
law« 

The part of the FLSA laws which causes most difficulties for working minors 
is the regulation which prohibits 14 and 15 year olds from doing an y kind 
of work in a work room which i-rv.r a procinct that will be shipped oixi of 

^tate* This is one FLSA regulation about which we might wish to contact 
the Secretary of Labor to seek an ainendraent. 
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MINIMUM WAGE LAWS AFFECTING MINORS 
1« State Uw 

a. Minlinjai for woMn and minora - |1.65. 

b. No ninisua for sales over 18 years old. 

c. Student rate - (Boys under 18, girls under 21) « $1.35. 

d. No alniMm for minor under 16 In agriculture. 
2, Federal Law 

a. Generally. * Federal idnimum wage is now $1.60 
for men - women - minors * anyone! 

b. Farm worker minimum wage is $1.30 per hour. 

c. In addition to industrial and manufacturing jobs» the following 
employees are coi^ered by federal minimum wage laws* 

(1) Retail sales locations with gross volume 
of sales at least $250,000 per year. 

(2) Hotels, Motels, Restaurants ♦ $250,000 gross income a year 

(3) Laundries, Dry-Cleaning Establishments. 

(4) Hospitals and Nursing Homes. 

(5) Schools - public, private » profit, non-profit* 

(6) Farm IToiicers - if the employer used wre thM SOO mem 
days of labor in any ipimi^ter of the prmvS«ue ymr« 
(Miror under 16 may be paid on plfce work rite if 
esqployed on same farm as their pattett)« 

There are three not *we Unknown exceptions to tiim |Mkrr^^ 
wage laws: 

a. Special minimum wages for fkill'-tlme atudemf f moifkitif 111 
retail or service establishments* 

b. Special minimum for student wotkera. 

c. Special minimm wage rates for student leatners/ 

The first of the above must be applied 
for by the employer and may cover any 
nuid>er of full<*time students* 
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The second is applied for by the school 
end covers any niuiber of specified 
student workers. 

The third exception aust be applied for 
jointly by the enployer and the school 
and covers only the specific naved 
individual student learner. 

PMJ S19, EMPLOYMENT OF FULL TIME STUDENTS 

1. Retail or Service Establishments and in Agriculture. 

2. Not to exceed 20 hours a mek idiile school is in 
session. 

Not to exceed 40 hours a week while school ia not 
in aassion» 

S. 9f0ci%l .certificate nuet he ieaued to 4NMdhKg(t^ 

4. Not less than 6S% of ttinixMn itt|e ia efj^t^ 

5. Must not reduce ftill tiiie eMployimt poefi^ili^oa^ 

6. Must be at leaat 14 yoats of aga. 
7* Certificate iMiit bt l5(aued in advance of !^ 
8. NuHbor of hours based on fomla in the Ifiif*.; 



PART S27, STUDENT m/.lKBRS 

!• For work in educational institutions. Seventy^five 
per cent of applicable ninimm wage. 

2. Nuat be necessaxy to prevent curtailiir;it of Miploy* 
■ent Of portmitiea. 

S. Must be 16 years old. 

4. Nuat be 18, if employed in hazardous occupations^ 

5. The occupation aust require a sufficient degree of 
skill to necissitate an appreciable learning period. 

6. Issuance of the certificate will not tend to create 
unfair coapetition. 
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PART 520, STUDENT LEARNERS 

1. Special certificate mst be issued to the emploxer. 
He Bust apply. 

2. ^plication nust be made on official form, signed by 
employer, appropriate .school offical and the student 
learner. 

3. Student must be at least 16. 

4. Student must be at least 18 if employer in Hazardous 
Occupations. 

5. Occupation must require a sufficient degree of skill 
to necessitate a substantial learning period. 

6. The training must not be for the purpose of acquiring 
manual dexterity and high production speed in repetitive 
operation. 

7. Must not displace other labor. 

8. Must not tend to depress wage rates. 

9. Must not be more than a small proportion of ^nital work 
xn firm. 

10. Special minimum wage must not be less than 75% of 
applic/^ble minimum wage under section 6. 

11. Not to be issued retroactively. 

12. The certification by an appropriate school official on 
the application, will constitute tem|>OTary authorizatiom 
for eiq>loyment effective the date such applicatioii is 
forwarded :o Mfage-Hour. 

13. Completed application forms to eqploy a student learntt at 
less than minimum wage allows this lesser rate to be paid 
for the balance of the school year, unless the school is 
notified otherwise by the Oe^^«-tment of Labor. 

14. Work time and schodl time cannot exceed 40 hours a week, 
unless authorized and necessitated by extraordinary 
circumstances. 
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PROBABLE CHANGES IN FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 

Two different bills currently are before Congress to rmlse 
the slnlmdB wage. One of these bills has been passed by 
the House and the other has been passed by the Senate. Only 
one of these two bills includes a special ainiaua wage for 
young workers.^ 

A coKprottise probably will be worked out by co«aittees: of 
the two legislative bodies to get an acceptable new alniwoi 
wage law approved uy both groups* Tliere is an excellent 
chance that agreement will be reached early in 1973* A new 
alnimuB wage of $2*00 per hour is alnost certain to be passed. 
The effective tiae of the new wage^ and progtessive steps up 
to and beyond that figure are causing CGfttttP^hny. More ^ 
information will be mlilliM^ as soon as posslblt/ 
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VII. UWS CONCERNING INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYED MINORS 



1. Workmen's Compensation Insurance 

All employers must carry workmen's compensation for work experience 
enrol lees who are paid for their work. No higher premium rates f6r 
minors. 

The School District must carry workmen's compensation for enrolle^s 
in exploratory work experience education who are not paid for their 
work. (Ed. Code 5992 and Labor Code 33(8) 

2. Unemployment Insurance Code Section 646 

"Employment" does njt include service performed by an Individual 
under the age of 22 who is enrol lec? at a non-profit or public 
educational institution which normally maintains a regular faculty 
and curriculum and normally has a regularly organized body of 
students in attendance at the place where its educational activities 
are carried on as a student in a full-time program taken for credit 
at such institution, which combines academic instruction with Work 
Experience, if such service i' an integral part of such program, 
and such institution has so cercified to the employer, except that 
this section shall not apply to service performed in a program 
established for or on behalf of an employer or group of ei^lo/eis« 
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For muny years mork experience educators, some other school personnel^ And 
a fetf business or conmuiiity representatives have sought for Mys to aMiVu 
Work pemit lans and change procedures and forms for itsuing work permits^ 
Considerable conflict and confusion existed because work permit regulations 
were included in two different chapters in the Education Coda. Piapter 6 
contains lam governing pupils subject to compulsory full tim education, 
while chapter 7 laws pertain only to pupils subject to compulsory continue*- 
tioii education (16 and 17 year olds). 

Assembly till 2845 nas passed by the 1971 legislative session and becar;c 

effective in March 1972. This bill repealed all work petmit lane iabcth ' 

ch^ters 6 and 7 of the Education jCode and added a new Che|lter Z^S of ^ 

Code entitled Employment of Minors, which now includes all lilMl iAmMR wort 

permits. Worit experience educators who wrote AB 2845 miute provisime for 

issuing to a minor a single work permit thtft would bo vtlld morfcing 

for any ei^>loyer during a given school year. Honevcr^ all )pmn^ work 

or eiqploy must be issued on forms prepared eod provided liy fN- $t«t# 

Department of Education. After several meetimga to diatttOg j^^^ 

new forms » it became apparent that there was much diam|^i|||iR^ 

use of a 't>road--form'* work permit that would be valid finr 

employer on school days* / 

Most sections of th« revised i«ark perait 1«ms apptiar to to< iMsy .tM(Clal(^'>. 
tory. The new permit to eaplojp fontt\ Milch bucattcc «v|iiladll4|. lAr ' S 
Septeaber 1972* still are irfsued t& only one es^ltyyer. 8»«^llt. s<^iiH»i' ' ■ / 
districts are being selected by tiie St..te DeyanMftt cMEi B^MN^ite^ 
conduct pilot studies on alternate Methods of iaattjtof «ltt' yiW(% '"Hm*',- , 
ever, until further notice other districts will fbllow p«tv|0M« \ 
but will use tho new forms provicfed' by the s^te. ^- ^ .|>'/. 

Following is k paraphrased listing of the various lection*; oJP^(CN^^ 

of the Education Code» giving in simplified Imguege tehe conf^e^t «^ ^ ^ ^ t 

revised work permit laws: 

BDUCATIOli CODE SECTIONS: ' 

Requires any minor under 18 years of age who holdt a work permit^ 
and is otherwise required by law to attend school ^ to entoll and 
attend school if unemployed for longer than 10 days ^ 

Authorizes the superintendent of schools or his delegated agent to 
issue work permits to minors residing in thav district « NO work 
permit shall be issued until a written recast therefor is receivi^d 
from the parent or guardian. 

Allows a work permit to be issued to minors 12 through 17 years of 
age to work on school holiday and vacation periods at any legal jobs. 

timits the issuing of work permits for school days to minors 14 
through 17 years of age, to work not to exceed 4 hours per school 
day. 

Allows work permits to be issued to minors 14 through 17 years of 
age i^o are enrolled in an approved work experience education course. 
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12771 -^jlft^KBKIII^^^' P**''^-* rhail be issued to each aimMr enr<>V 



12772 Autlofflitt «i» I mm HI of • ponit to vork tad .^lojr to • ainoy 
«ho U Mt iifiitii bjr U» to Attond fdraol* tat vho it ottexwli.« 
fqtlni to hoU 0 wnk powit. 

1277 J U«tf tho ro^ttltod lalMaulM to bo laclifdod on o ootk pomit. 
11il> it: 

(•) Tho noM, 0|o, birthdito, addrott «td pkono matn of tito 
•Inor. 

(b) TlM plato Md tlM of school ntondaaeo. 

(c) Tho aAxlan mMbor of hoots por do^ and , por^wotk that tho 
•inor wqr work. 

(d) Tht nlttor's Soeiftl Socurltx Nunbor. 

(•) TIm slgnatiitoa of tht nlnor ond tlio issning outhoi^tyL 

(fj ' llio doto on Mil^ poc*lt ojq^^ 

12774 HlloMi ninors undor It yontt of lAo «oifc in tfricuitatnl or; , 
fcftiwMtktwt occupotlont Olid lit Jofo otft oyi d for work oMjlpnoo 
' odii««t|MiB ^rogiwM to i |bp :«i^lo^ mi. tMmK 4 houirft ^ oar jilk^i « 

12"7S io^n^ro*^ work points to ba lianad on illioHis prapoMA aiil'^j^iiioiHLdcd 
V t>X tko SoporintiHI^nit of >tUblie Xnatnictian. ^ ; v^^^^^^ - 



liTltkl ^HlAidtt to noirk iasnod it any tint duriag on^ adwtfl yoaf,iiut 
ospito live days iftfr tho oponing of tba^ito iiieMUiia^^l 



il2776 AlloM fbll tlM work poxvits to bo iaaiiod to 14 and 15 y«|^ aid 
. ^ . ¥^f only aftor raoolving a worn statalMit tho w^mtitH 

oindi^s ato iModod bocanat of lllnesa, doath or daaortlonff tllo 
puoM' tor giM im, Roquiros thoao 14 or li ynar old atttlii to 
bo oarollod in a nork. o^porloneo edueotion pikoj^ffai. 't 

12776.1 Mloift Sail tins work poMits to bo iasood to U and 17 fn^'oU 



12777 Roquiros a porsonal o^ipoamco by tho paxont or guardian >4l»To 
tho wbfk ponit issuing aochorlty to nako applicatiisn fat t fiAl 
tins work pomit for a 14 or 15 yoar old ninor. 

1277! Nandatoa that tho following itoas bo soon and afqprovod by tho _ 
issuing authority boforo a full tino pondt is issuod to a 14 or 
IS yoar old: 



(a) School rocord s gnod by principal or toaoho^ giving a|t 
^ grndo, and attoodancp. t ^ 

Cb)" Upl proof *»f ago. 
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(c) Written ^catement by prospective employer describing the 
nature of the work the minor will do. 

(d) A physician's signed statement that the minor is physically 
fit to pursue the specified work* 

12779 Requires parent or guardian to make oath that all statements are 
true pertaining to issuance of a full-time work permit for a 14 
or 15 year old. 

12780 Requires the issuing authority of any full-time #rork pendt to 
notify the person in charge of continuation education of the minor's 
place of eoq)loyment, and requires the parent or guardian to send 
the minor to the designated continuation edu^atim class. 

12781 Informs farming employers that they nnist post notice that minors are 
not allowed to work upon the premises unless they have legal work 
permits. 

12782 Exempt i minors performing agricultural work for or under the control 
of a parer t or guardian from ov* erwise required permits to work or 
employ. 

12783 Requires annual reports on work permits issued. Reports shall be 
on forms prepared and provided by the Superintendent of Instruction. 

12784 States that nothing in Chapter 7.5 of the Education Code shall be 
construed to in any way retieal or modify any provisions in .the Ubor 
Code relating to ei^)loyment of minors. 

12785 Provides that no person or firm shall employ a minor under 18 years 
of age, or allow him to work, without a permit to employ Issued by 

educational officers. 

12786 Requires employers of minors under 18 years of age to k<rtfp permits 

to employ on file d^rinc minors' term of e^)loyment. Inquires permit 
to be returned to issuing authority within five days after tormination 
of employment (See Note 2) 

12787 Requires the em'ployer to send to the work per^t issuing authority a 
notification of employment within five days after employing a minor. 

(See Notf 3) 

12788 Lists the required contents of the notification of employment to contain: 

(a) Name» address » phohe nuuber, and Social Security number of the 
minor. 

(b) Name, address, irfione number « and si^rvisor at minor's place of 
employment . 

(c) The kind of wcrk the minor will perform. 

(d) The maximum number of hours per day and per week that the minor 
will work. 

O (e) The signatures of the minor's parent or guardi^ and the employer. 
ERJC (See Note 4) 



12789 Provld4ii thtt p«mits to work and enplo/ shall alwa/a b« open to 
inspMtion by school officials and by officers of Division of 
Labor Law Bnforcaaant. All paxmits shall b. subjatt '^o caM^^U-* 
tion whon tems for legal issuance do not exist or haVa b^m 
violated. A parKlt shall be i'Avoked if the tflployttaiit la lifpalT-* 
lug the health or education of th(6 Miior. 

12791 Officers of the school district shall bring an action *§iiiiat any 
person or firs that employs a ainor in violation of proVlalAM 
of Chapter 7.5 of the Education Code. 

12792 Failui to produce a permit to work or es^loy is ayldttica of-- 
illegal eaployaient of the minor whos permit is not ptd<|iieed|« 

12793 Establishes thai an eflq;>loyer who employs a minor iflid*x^ 11 ytita 
of age without a pemit is guilty of a misdemeainor ^iid aii>j4lct to 
fine (ISO - $700) and/or imprisonment (max. 60 4$ys) f<ift tidk 
offense. , 

12794 States that every person who signs a work permit containing a 
known false statement is guilty of a misdemeanor pufiiiMB^Ia by flno 
($5 " ISO) and/or itkprisonment (max. 30 days)* 

12795 Provides that any fine collected under this article sh«l I W paid 
to the school funds of the county involved* 



NOTE 1. 
NOTE 2, 



NOTE 4. 



Proposed legislation is in process to rc^pial this aaN^i<to/t 
The portion of this section reqiUring tttuitn of tfe^i^ i^^ 



issuing authority will be delet f • 



NOTE 3. Legislation has been •submitted to diang* thll s^ti«^»^^^^^^^ 
a notice of iirtent to employ a mimr« rather tl^ 



of employment. 



This section will be amended to specify^ requlind^ coarNi^ 
notice of intent to employ instead of th« c6istaiia^|^^ 
cation of employment. i^''^;'-;^--^ ^:.Z\'^A '!^^^V\ 



SPECIAL NOTE: 



A.B. 814 (1972 Legislative session) was passed a/i^ sl^^d by tlii 
governor on Deceirii>er 29, 1972. Various sections of this bliU «iM . 
repe^} Education Code Section 12771 and amena Seetioiw lltSA^ l27iT, 
and 12788 as indicated in notations 1 throu|^ 4 aboveV HieSe 
changes wi becme effective in March 197S, 
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CURRENT INFORMATION AND CHANGES 

FEDERAL AND STATE 

There ore no changes yet In Hie minimum wage. Federal or State. 

Some importonf Facts: 

I . ir* dercj V/oae inci Hour Division] Section 226 of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Ac*^ 3C5/S en Grnpjoysr must present an ifemfzed statement — either separate or detach- 
oble check sSub — v/Ith each pay check. This is also a State regulation [see Excerpts, 
7 (b)|. So.re employers neglect this. Watch it carefully. 

jL S-(- :;. f'Jeparimenr qv Lobor CHILD LABOR BULLETIN NOo 101 for information 

aboui Sazcdous occupcfions. 

III. \CaU{orn'a Sto'e industrial Welfare Division: INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION 
ORDERS FOR WOMEN AND MINORS] 

Minimum Wage: 

Si-'jdenJs v/orlcrng o: fosS-service restaurants^ such cs Taco Bell and Der Wiener- 
schnitzel^ ccn earn as 5itt5e as $1 .35 per hour if they are under 18. Even though 
^l^ese are perl of a muitimjUion-dollar corporation, the law covers only the gross 

acch individual sto^e. An exception to this Is McDonald's: ihey v/ould 
cove'-cd vndcv f'sderal tow, as almost all gross $250,000 per year or more» These 
c' ;c: have 'c ocr/ 'r.^ $^.60 federal minimum. There is, however, a State regu- 
.ai ion For wcren over |3: They must be paid $1.65. Also, because both State 
end Federal government have equal-pay laws, any male doing the same job as a 
femcie must receive ecuai pay if he is IB or over. 

!V. RE^ MEMBER: No studenr under 18 may work more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a 
end mu5^ hcv- o day of rest. PLEASE WATCH THIS CAREFULLY. 

V, Pec::' ;!/ Pcs:ed Sicte Assembly Bills That Affect Work Experience Students: 

7 — ?erm;;'3 srudents in W. E. to v/ork until 12:30 a.m. on school days with 
permhiJion of parent, principal or counselor, and Wc E, Coordinator. 
Betv-een 70:00 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., regular adult minimum wage must 

be paid. 

- ■ *: IPo — -Reqjires grades 7 and 8 to offer educational courses preparing youth for 
goinPu! employment, 

1303— !nc!'jdcs among other changes an am^i.dment to Section 646 of the Cali- 
fornio Unemp!o/ment Insurance Code, which excludes students in W. E. 
frO'T: defsninon as an employee for purposes of unemployment insurance. 

er|c ^ 
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A3 1964-- F schools havfn;; students on W. E. programs to release them part 

of t' Jay without !os ig ADA. 

AB 2134~PermIts all students 1 5 and 17 to work until 12:30 a,m. on days when 
there v/f!l not be reguictr school in session the next day- 

AB 2"; 90— Corrects sections of Education Code 5992 ond Labor Code 3368. Students 
on Work Experience witl^out pay or in occupational training programs are 
considered employees of the school district for purposes of Worl<men's 
Compensc'Fon , 

AB 2300-~'Permits scUoo' districts not on R.O.P. and R.O,C. to collect ADA for 
V^' . E- classes taught on Saturday, 

AB 2£^^J — Comp'ei'e change of \Vor:< Permit sections of Education Code. No change 
lor msp.ors under 16. One permit per year for all other students; it can be 
t c'X^Fer > i from one job ro another. New forms will be available soon. 

V*. Students working on a comrriission-oniy basis cannot be on Worl< Experience- Thr - 
ere ccnsiderec' as independent contractors, 

V\l. Excorr.rs frorTi iNDUSTR;AL WELFARE COMMISSION REGULATIONS FOR WOMEN 
AND iV.!NORS: 

1. A^^?L!CA5!L!TY Or O RDER 

"H-ih Order shell apply vo oil women and minors , . . except that the provisions 
, . , sIvLiH :vDi apply to v^omen empioyed in administrative, executive, or professional 
CG-Jcc" hies. 

No v'onan sha^ be considered to be employed in an administrative, executive, 
or professional capacity unless one of the foUowing conditions prevails: 

{o) The employee is engaged In work which is predominantly intellectual, 
managerial, or creative; ond which requires exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment; and for which the remuneration is not less fhan 
$450 per month; or 

(b? The employee is Ucensed or certified by the State of California and is 
engaged in the practice of one of the follov/ing recognized professions: 
]Q\\'f medicine;, dentistry architecture, engineering, teaching, or 
accounting , 

2. DE^iMi TlONS 

'(v^- 'Commiss'on" meann rhe industrial Welfare Commission of the State of 
Caiifomic* 

(b; "D^/jsion" rreons the Division of Industrial Welfare of the State of 
Cai wornioc 

(c) [Type of "ndusiry or business is inserted here.] 

(d) "Employ" means to engage, suffer, or permit to work. 

(e) "Empioyce" mecns any woman or minor employed by an employer* 
''Enpioyer'' means any person, as defined in Section 18 of the Labor 
Co.oe, who directiy or indirectly, or through an agent or any other 
person, empioys or exercises controS over the wages, hours, or wori<ing 
concitlonr of a woman or minor. 
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(g) "Minor*' means^ for ihe purpose oF this Order, a male or female person 
under the age of elghfeen (iS) years* 

(h) "Hours Worl<ed" means the time during which an employee ig subject to 
the control of an employer;, and includes all the time the employee is 
suffered or permitted to work;, whether or not required to do so. 

(i) 'Teaching" means, for the purpose of Section 1 of this Order^ the pro- 
fession of teaching under a cerllfscate from the California State Board 
of Education or teaching in an accredited college or university, 

(j) "Emergency" means an unpredictable or unavoidable occurrence at un- 
scheduled intervals requiring immediate action, 
(k) "Wages'* means all oinounts for labor performed by employees of every 
description, whether the omount is fixed or ascertained by the standard 
of time, task, piece, con^mission basis^ or other method of calculation, 
3. HOURS 

(a) Unless otherwise provided by statute, no woman eighteen (18) years of 
age or over shall be employed more than eight (8) hours in any one day 
nor more than five (5) days in any one weak unless the employee receives 
one and one-hc!F (]-l/2) times her regular rate of pay for all work over 
fort/ (40) hours on the sixth (6th) day. Employment beyond eight (8) 
hours in any one day or more than six (6) days In any one week 5s permis- 
s?ble only under the follov/ing conditions: 

(1) In on emergeticy as defined in Section 2([) above; 

or 

(2) During periods when it :s necessary to process perishable products 
to prevent such products from spoiling; 

provided that 

(3) The empJoyoe is compensoted for such overtime at not less than: 

(A) One ond one^^haif (1-1/2) times the employee's regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of eight {8} hours 
up to and including twelve (12) hours in ony one day, and 
for the first eight (8) hours worked on the seventh (7th) da/; 
and 

(B) Double the employee's regular rate of pay for all hours worked 
in excess of twelve (12) hours in any one day, and for oil 
hours worked in excess of eight (8) hours on the seventh (7th) 
day. 

No minor shali be employed more than eight (8) hours in any one day nor 
more than six (6) days in any one v/eek* One and one-half (1-1/2) times 
the regular rote of pay shall be paid for all work over fcrty (40) hours on 
the sixth (6rh) day. No niir.or shall be employed before 5 o'clock in the 
morning, or after "iO o^ clock In the evc^iing [Except as changed by 
AB 704 ond AB 2u 

An employee may be empioyod seven (/; days in one v/eek when the total 
hours of employment during caid v/eek do not exceed thirty (30) ond the 
total ho'jrs of employment In any one day thereof do not exceed six (6). 
The eight (8) hours of employ.rient shall be performed within a F>^riod of 
not more than tv/elve (12) hcjrs« Tv/e!ve (12) hours shall elapse between 
the end of one work day of the employee and the beginning of the next^ 
except v/hen there is a bona fide change of shift, but in no event shall 
the elapsed time be lessiWan eight (8) hours* 
//9 



(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
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(e) No woman employee shall be required report for v/ork or be dismissed 
from v/oric btifween the hours of 10 p.rrir and 6 a.m. unless suitable 
transportation is available. If a meal period occurs during these houfs, 
*^acilities shot! be available for securing hot food or drink^ or for hedt- 
ing food and drink; and a suitable sheltered place shall be provided in 
which to consume such food and drink. 

NOTE: Refer fo Stafe Labor Code fwr additional restrictions on working 
hours of minors, 

4. MINIMUM WAGES 

Jpj Every employer shall pay to each woman and minor employee wages not 
less than one dollar and sixty-five cents {$K65) per hour for all hours 
worked; except that a lesser rote but not less than one dollar and thirty- 
fJve cents ($1.35) per hour may be paid to: 

(1) LEARNERS, Women eighteen (18) years of age or over, during 
their first one hundred sixty (160) hours of employment in skilled 
or semi-skilled occupations in which they hove hod no previous 
similar or related experience^ provided that the number of women 
employed at such rafe :ihal! nof exceed ten percent (10%) of the 
persons regularly ernployed in the establishment* An employer 

of less than ten (10) persons may employ one (1) learner at said 
lesser rote, 

"^[No such provision for restaurants and hotels and places of amuse- 
ment] 

(2) MINORS^ provided that ihe number of minors employed at said 
lesser rate shall not exceed ten percent (10%) of the persons 
regularly employed in the establishment. An employer of less 
than ten (10) persons may employ one (1) minor at said lesser rote, 

(3) STUDENT WORKERS (boys under 18 and girls under 21)*%nro(led 
in an educational institution employed port-time, after school or 
when school is not in session;, with no limitation on the number 
employed at the lesser role. 

**{25 in some industries] 
(b) Every employer shall pay to each employee, on the established pay day 
for the p riod involved, not less then the applicable minimum wage for 
oli hours worked in the payroll period^, whether the remuneration Is 
measured by time, piece^ commission, or otherwise. 

'k '!< k 

5. REPORTING TiME PAY 

Each day on employee is required to report- for work and does report, but 
is not put to v/ork or is furnished less than half said employee's usual or 
scheduled day^s work, the employee shall be paid for half the usual or 
scheduled day*s v^'ork, but in no event for less than two (2) hours, at the 
emp!oyee*s regular rote of pay, which shall be not less than the minimum 
wage herein provided, 

6. PEPvMlT FOR HANDICAPPED V/ORKERS 

A permit may be issued by the Commission authorizing employment of a 
woman or minor whose earning capacity is impaired by advanced age, 
physical disability, or mental deficiency, at less than the minimum wc^e 
Q herein provided. Such permits shall be granted only upon joint app(ica- 

^|^(^" tion of employer and employee. 
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7. RECORDS 

^a) Every employer shall keep accuraie information with respect to each 
employee as follows: 

(1) Ful! name, home address, occupation and social security number. 

(2) Birth date, if under eighteen (18) years, and designation as a 
minor. 

(3) Time records showing ail in-and-out time which shall be recorded 
when the employee begins and ends each work period. Meal 
periods, split shift intervals, and total doily hours worked shdil 
also be recorded. Such records shall be available to employees 
for inspection on request. Meal periods during which operations 
cease and authorized rest periods need not be recorded. 

(4) Total wages paid each payroll period. Including ]ue of board, 
lodging, or other compensation actually furnished to the employee. 

(5) Total hours worked in the payroll period, 

(6) When a piece rate or incentive plan is in operation, a schedule of 
rotes shall be available in the work area. An accurate production 
record shall be maintained by the employer- A copy of the pro- 
ducilon record shall be furnished to each employee, unless the 
employer's system of recording is acceptable to the Division. 

(b) Every employer shoM furnish to each employee at the time of payment of 
wages, either as a detachable port of the check, draft, or voucher paying 
the employee's wages, or separately, on itemized statement in writing 
showing the payroll period covered, gross wages paid and all deductions 
from such wages, 

(c) All required records shall be in the Engf language, properly doted, 
showing month, day, and year, and shou je kept on file by the employer 
for at least three years at the place of employment or at a central !oca~ 
uon within the State of California. Such records shall be available to 
employees for inspection on request. 

(d) Clocks shall be provided in all major work areas. 

8. CASH SHORTAGE AND BREAKAGE 

No employer^sholl make any deduction from the wage or require any re- 
fund of an employee for any cosh shortage, breakage, or loss of equipment, 
notwithsfonding any contract or orrangement to the contrary, unless it can 
be -hown that the shortage, breakage, or Icjs is caused by a dishonest or 
willful act, or by the gross negligence of the employee. 

-}< r!i 
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State of California 

Department of Industrial Relations 

Division of Industrial Welfare 



DIVJSION POLICY ON DEDUCTIONS FOR MEALS UNDER 
i!968 INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Division offices have received a large volume of questions on the use of meats as part of the 
minimum wage under \he 1968 Induslriai Welfare Commission Orders. The following questions 
and ansv/ers point up typical problems raised and the policy to be followed by the Division in 
enforcement. As of February 1^ 1968, ihe minimum wage is $1.65 per hour. Prior to this time 
the minimum v/age was $1.30 per hour. 



]. QUESTION: 



Vyhat are Ihe maxiinum oinounts that can be deducted from the minimum 
wage for meair. under ihe 1968 Orders after February 1^ 1968? 



ANSWER: 



Breakfast 

Lunch 

Dinner 



. 75 

:n.oo 



: 7 



2. QUESTION: 



Does the Order require fUe employer to deduct the value of meals from 
the minimum wage? 



ANSWER: No, h merely sets the maximum amounts which the employer may deduct 

if he uses rnea!:. as part of the minimum woge, 

3. QUESTION: Can the employer use ihe Department of Employment minimum values for 

m' -is furnished which are consistent with the shift (BrealcTost - 30(J; 
Lunch ~ ASd;} Dinner - 70c;:; Unidentifiable 50C) instead of the maximum 
values set by the Orders? 



5. 



ANSWER: Yes, if the employer wishes to pay a higher cash wcge. The cash wage plus 

the meai values must equal at least the minimum wage of $1.65 per hour. 

QUESTION: Cgh on employee work a split shift? 

ANSWER: Yes^ but the employee must be paid $1.65 per day in addition to the mini- 

mum wage of $1 .65 per hour for all Iiours of work and the spread of hours 
(work time plus split) cannot exceed 12 hours in any one day. 

QUESTION: What is 'consistent' wifh the shift? 

ANSWER: This provision involves bo^h the kind of mecl as well as the number of meals 

and must be applied in re ^tion to the shift of the employee^ bearing in mind 
the usual custom of eating — breakfast in the morning, lunch during the mid- 
dle of the day, and dinner in the evening. 
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QUESTION: Can there be an automatic deduction of $3.10 per day for meals from the 
minimum wage? 

ANSWER: No. O nly meals actually furnished and which are consistent with the 
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7. QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 



8. QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 



employee's shift may be deducted . If for any reason a meal which the 
employee would ordinarily expect Is not available (©•g., kitchen closed 
or not time off to eat), then no deduction may be made. 

How many meals con be deducted m any shift? 

As a 'rule of thumb' and in the absence of special circumstances, the fol- 
lowing are examples of the number of meals consistent with the shift: 
(See Question 6.) 

(1) Six-hour shift or less - one meal. 

(2) Over six hours - two meals. 

(3) Split shift involving a span of 10 hours or more 



- three meals. 



In all instances, the meals claimed must be available* 
What if more meals are actually furnished? 

Where it can be established that the employee did in fact as a general 
practice eat more meals, the employer is entitled to a credit for the meals 
actually furnished. In this case the employer must be able to substantiate 
that the meals were eaten. 



9. QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 



10, QUESTION: 



What Ff an employee occasionally fails to eat a meal ? 

Where an employee understands that meals are being furnished as part of 
the minimum wage but elects on occasion — for personal reasons—not to 
eat a meal, the employee would hove no claim under the orders for cosh 
In lieu of the meal not eaten* The employer is not entitled to a credit 
where he knows in advance that the employee, forlheaith reasons, will 
not be eating employer-furnished meals. — — ^— — 

Is there an 'unidentifiable* meal under the Orders? 



ANSWER: 



11. QUESTION: 



ANSWER; 



No. Where, however. It is difficult to establish what meal is eaten, it 
may be evoluoied as a lunch. 

How much can a 'limited menu house* deduct for meals from the minimum 

wage ? 

No more than $].00 (lunch value) per day. A meal Is defined as on ode- 
j; quote, well-balanced serving of a variety of wholesome, nutritious food. 
t Employees In places such as pizza parlors, taco houses, waffle shops, and 
S hot dog and hamburger stands eat some food, but the variety and balance 

ore limited, 

****w****r**ft*«**ift** ****** tfr:&** A- f/* ********* 
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The following chart illustrates the cash required to meet the minimum wage when meal values 
ore used as part of the minimum wage. 

CASH AMOUNTS REQUIRED TO MEET THE MINIMUM WAGE WHEN MEAL VALUEi ARE USED 



Minimum Wage ^1/68 
S-HoLi Shift @ $1.65 $13.20 



With Breakfast 


@ 


.75 


12.45 


Lunch 


@ 


1.00 


12.20 


Dinner 


(5) 


1 .35 


1 1 8*? 


With Two Meals 








B & L 




1.75 


U.45 


L & D 


(a) 


7 35 


10 R5 


B & D 


@ 


2.10 


n. 10 


8-Hour SpUf Shift 


@ 


1.65 


14,85 


W5th Breakfast 


@ 


.75 


14.10 


Lunch 


@ 


1.00 


?3.85 


Dinner 


@ 


1.35 


^3.50 


With Two Meals 








B &L 


@ 


1.75 


^,3.10 


L & D 


@ 


2.35 


12.50 


B & D 


@ 


2.10 


12.75 


With Three Meals 


@ 


3.10 


11,75 
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Doparimonf- of Indusi-riol RelaHons 
DSVISION OF INDUSTRJAL WELFARE 

Administrafivo Office 
455 Golden Gafe Avenue 
San Francisco 94102 
Telephone: 557-]977 



USE OF TIPS AS PART OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 



lo A Hpped employee is a woman or a minor v/ho is engcged in an occupofion in whfch 
the employoe cusfromarily and regularly receives more than $20 per monfh in gra^Mes* 

2. Maximum allowance that may be used as a tip ailowunce against wage cannot exceed 
20<^ per hour wort<ed, 

3. A month can be any recurring 30-day period. 

4. The person may be empioyed full time or port time to n'- as a tipped employee* 

5o As in the cose of using mealsi as part of fiiinimum wage, the amount of credit token 
because of tips must be left to 'he* :;;'rminatlon of on employer. However, such 
credits, whether for mea!r or ^ ^ are subject to review by the Division of Industrial 
Welfare, If it con be shown that the amount of gratuities used as a minimum wage 
credit is more than the actual gratuities received, an employer will be requested to 
make an adjustment to the minimum wage. 

6. A person working less than 30 days because of starting or terminating during the month 
can qualify as a tipped employee if the total tips received for the period is at rate 
in excess of $20 a month. For example: 



(1) If on employee receives tips equal to $4.62 or more during any one 
week^ the employee would qualify as a tipped employee and a credit 
could be token against the minimum wage, 

(2) An employee working 8 hours per day, 5 days per week^ and receives 
tips amounting to $5 for the week ($5t 40 = 12-l/2<)— l2-l/2<^ per 
hour worV could be used as a credit ogoinst the minimum woge of $1.65. 

(3) An employee working 8 hours per day, 6 days per week, and receives 
tips amounting k> $9c60 for the Bek ($9.60 -r 48 = 20<? per hour)-- 20<: 
per hour may bo used for credit against the minimum wage of $1.65. 

(4) An employee working 6 days per week and receives tips amounting to 
$1 1 .00 for the week ($1 1 .00 r 48 = 22-9/10(?)~only 20<: per hour 

Q worked con be used for credit ogainrl the minimum wage. 
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(5) A minimum woge, port-fim© employee, svho vvorks 6 Hays a week^ 4 

hours each day, and receives $7,20 In fipw ($7.20t24 '^Or; per hoor) — 
only 20< on hour may be used as a credit agamst the minimum voge of 
this employee. 

7, Only rips which are actually received by on employee free from any control by the 
employer con be cour ted as a minimun. woge ere' ^. Allowance can be claimed f 
tips which u^e pooled but only ^or *he amoiint the mployee retains. Mandatory 
service charges added to the customer*^ bill are not considered tips. 

3 , ' ards for tipped employees: 

(o) A record of t ^e weekly or monthly amount of tips ref.x:>rted to the employer 
by the employee muitt be mcintoined. 

(b) Payroll records* must reflect the amount o" ips claimed as part of the mini, in 
woge for each employee in t jch pay por 

(c ; ItfT ize, statement fur- ^ shed to eacn employee at time of poyment must show 
the jrnoi it of fir lairr^ d as o credit og^inst the minimum //age, 

Fach emp\oyz*r using tips as port of ''-e nunimum wage ts Sv bject to the tipping Si 
/V rontoined in Labor Coc^e Sectior 351. 

w ^ > A A 



LCM-FTH 
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ADDENDUM 
to 

WAGE AND HOUR REGULATIONS 



Per Mr. Don Averlll, Coordinator of Coreer Educotion ot Huntington Beach and formerly 
President of CAWEE: 



Legolly, o minor may work 48 hours a weel<^with no more than 8 hours in a period of 24 
and with one day of rest. [Assembly Bill No. 2134, Chaptered as 1317] 

So far as the schools are concerned, it is felt that no student except a special case should 
be working that many hours and stiil going to school. 

SUGGESTION: 

Students not on rk Experience may work as many as 32 hours 
per week, which would mean they could work 4 hours per day 
during school days, plus 8 hours on Saturday and 8 hours on 
Sunday, if they have one day off during the week. 

4 X 4 = 16 
2 X 8 = 16 

32 Total Hours 



Those students on Work Experience can work as much as 6 hours 
per day during school days and 8 hours per day on Saturday and 
8 hours on Sunday, which means that they can work up to 40 
hours per week by having a day off during the school week. 

4 X 6 = 24 
2x8 = 16 

?0 Total Hours 



DA-FTH 
9/1 1/72 
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CHECK LIST TWO 



Check List Two was developed to assure that special education stu- 
dents receive continued training, to assure them success on their current 
job, as well as to continue training for full-time employment when they 
graduate from high school. 

Materials included on the checklist are listed on the following 
pages. Some of the materials suggested for related instruction are in- 
cluded in earlier sections of this manual. Most of the evaluation forms 
and other clerical and processing information is already included in 
the Fullerton Union High School District's Career Placement Aide Manual 
for .special education. 

Examples of the Learning Activity Packages developed by a District 
work experience team are included in the manual and have been used suc- 
cessfully by the special education teachers as guides to related instruction 
activities. 
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Special Education Work Experience 
CHECK LIST TWO ' 
Activities Studentis Must Be Involved In After Job Placement 




Date 


I. Placement on Job 

Ao Work Experience - Paper work to- be completed by aide 






lie Evaluation 

A. Weekly Progress Reports 

B, Coordinator Visitations 

C. Employer Evaluation 

D, Work Experience Grades & Units 












III, Related Instructions 

A. Classroom instruction related to job requirements 

1. Games - *»Career Decision", "Tell It Like It Is" 
d. * LrOuiisexxng rxouxem ooxvmg 
3. LAPS (DIMC) 

Filmstrips 
5* Guest Speaker 
6, Field Trips 

?• Book Activities Related to Succeeding in the World 
of Work 
















B, Advanced Specific Traning for Career Job Choice 

1. POP 

2. Trade School 

3. Video Tape 
DVR 

5.. Industrial Arts Vocational 
6« Mock Ups 
















Vj» Evaluation for Possible Other Career Choices 

A* Begin at appropriate point on Checklist One or Two 
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RELATED INSTOCTIC^I 



Students participating in all work experience education programs must 
participate in a regular groiQ) related instructional program. It shall be 
left to the discretion of the individual high school administrators and 
work e3q)erience teacher/coordinators to determine their own methodology 
within the guidelines set forth herein. 

Philosophy- -Related instruction will help the student develop skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes relative to the world of work. The related 
instruction class provides an essential link between student and the teacher/ 
coordinator and thus provides more assurance of an effective work e:q>erience 
program. 

Regular- Ttegularly scheduled" shall mean a minimun average of once a 
week for a period of not less than 20 consecutive minutes. It is highly 
recommended that meetings occur with more frequency and longevity, however, 
the priinary determining factor should be the needs of the students involved. 

Group - -"Group instruction" shall mean the student will meet with other 
students erirolled in the program or in a curriculum class directly related to 
the work station at vdiich the student is assigned. 

Related- -"Related" shall mean directly applicable to the wrld of work. 
This may include the teaching of specific skills, i.e., the operation of a 
cash register, or general activities such as interviewing techniques, or 
how to utilize the local Himian Resources Development services. 

Format - -The format used in related instruction may vary broadly, however, 
each method will be conducted under the supervision of certificated personnel. 
Approaches such as outside speakers, learning activity packages, mock inter- 
views, audio visual aids and field trips are acceptable. Emphasis should be 
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j)[laced on the need,s of the students and the relevancy to the various work 
experience stations involved. 

Scheduling- -Meeting times and places will be scheduled and announced 
in ddvanceo However, meetings may be held before, during, or after school, 
on or off canpus/ 

Attendance - -Related instruction meetings are mandatory for all students 
receiving credit for work experience educationo Failure to attend will 
result in reduction in credit, lowering of grade, or removal frcmi program. 
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